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AS AN ILLUSTRATOR OF 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 

On the 14th ult. Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge sold a copy of Charles Lamb’s “ Prince 
_— or, Flattery put out of Countenance: a 

cal Version of an Ancient Tale, illustrated 
can a series of elegant engravings. The plates 
coloured. First edition. Bound in morocco extra 
by F. Bedford. M. J. Godwin, Juvenile Library, 
1811,” which fetched 301. It is described as unique 
and as the only coloured known, but the cata- 
logue is slightly at fault, inasmuch as the only 
known coloured and uncut copy of ‘ Prince Dorus’ 
in the original boards, with a crude woodcut of the 
Prince and the Fairy printed on the front cover, is 
in mycolléection. This little book I obtained many 


0, with the Flaxman 
at appearance 
they bear a strong family li ess, and as Miss Flax- 


man is known to have designed cuts for children’s | to 
books, perhaps some one may be able to point out 
which of those in the list that follows she illus- 
trated. Most of them bear her initials, A. F., and 
all are in the original printed paper covers :— 
The King and m of Hearts: 
of the the Queen’s P 
809,.—Engraved on copper throughout. 


Gaffer Gray; or, the Misfortunes of Poverty, A 
Christmas Ditty very fit to be chanted at Whitsuntide. 


engravings. Londo 


London, Thomas Hodgkins, Hanway Street. 1806,—En- 


wed on copper throughout, A second copy of the 
regoin dated 1 1816, plates extremely worn. 
The Butterfly’s Ba and the Ganaheppet’s Feast. 


Said | to have been written for the use of his children by 
Mr. Roscoe. J. Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1807,— 


Engraved on r throughout. 

Second copy. A New and Im Edition with New 
Plates, by Mr. Roscoe. The “Said to have been,” &c., 
omitted. 1808.—The text in The designs of the 
two series of plates are entirely different. 


The Peacock at Home. A Beq 
Ball.’ Written bya Lady and illustrated with e -— 
aguas. J. Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1 
Plates dated New) New 

—The new copper- are somewhat coarsely 
ved facsimiles o the Tid ones, 

e Elephant’s Ball and Grand Fete Champetre. In- 
tended as a Com ion to those much-admired Pieces 
‘ The Butterfly’s ’ and ‘ The Peacock at Home,’ 

W. B. Illustrated with elegant engravings. London, J. 
Harris, St, Paul’s Churchyard, 

The Lion’s Masquerade, A Bequa to ‘The Peacock 
at Home.’ Written Af a Lady. Illustrated with elegant 
J. Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


uel to ‘The age am 


1807. 

The Rose’s Breakfast : a Trifle in Prose to Instruct 
and Amuse the Rising Generation. J. Harris, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 1808, 

Peter Piper's Practical ete of Plain and Perfect 
Pronunciation, Printed and Published, with Pl 
Pretty Pictures, according to Act of Parliament, April D3 
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Robin and Sor Wren, to which is added “Alas ! the 
doleful ditty of the _ of oo Bridegroom,” J. Harris, 
St. Paul's 

Dr, Watts’ Hymno with 
engravings. J. Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1812. 
—— illustrations, The text engraved on copper 

out, 

Grimalkin’s and Supper, J. Harris, St. 
Paul's’ Churchyard. 1 

Original Poems, caleulated to improve the mind of 

youth and allure it to virtue, Adelaide. 
engra J. st. 


tine 4~ either sung or said 
J. Harris, St, Paul’s Churchyard. @ cover 
Gated 1808, und the title “ Third Edition, 1807." 
Anprew W. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 
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to speak more correctly, that the form of bl 
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the celebration of the Eucharist ? 
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for themselves. Then follows a collect 
in the of the “ ” at once followed by 
the “Sursum Corda,” Preface, and “‘ Sanctus.” 
After the “Sanctus” follow immediately five col- 
lects for the hallowing of the palms, the same in 
number with the five divisions of the Canon, 
which nowadays end in “Amen.” At this point 
the palms are censed and sprinkled with holy 
water, and another collect said; and it is here 
that the analogy between the two forms fails. 
As in the Eucharist after the Canon the Com- 
munion is distributed, so here at this point the 
blessed palms are distributed while an anthem 
analagous to the “Communio” is sung. At the 
end of the distribution a collect like the Post- 
Communion is said. 

The resemblance of the office for the hallowing 
of the palms to that for the consecration of the 
Eucharist is almost complete. It is noteworthy 
that the service at Candlemas, which has a great 
analogy in some ways with that of Palm Sunday, 
has yet nothing like a Mass in the form for the 
blessing of the candles, So, too, there is nothing 
on Ash Wednesday or Easter Eve like the Palm 
Sunday service. 

How old the present order of prayers is I do 
not know. It exists, with only verbal changes, 
in a Roman Mass Book printed at Venice in 
1490 by Jo. Bapt. de Sessa, apparently for Fran- 
ciscan use; but in the ‘Ordo Romanus,’ printed 
by Hittorpius, the prayers after the Gospel are all 
differently arranged ; there is no preface with the 
“Sanctus,” and no striking resemblance to the 
Eucharistic office. 

At what time between the tenth and eleventh 
centuries and the end of the fifteenth the prayers 
were thrown into their present shape I do not 
know. Very likely the question would be 
answered by an examination of the ‘‘ Ordines 
Romani” in Mabillon’s ‘Museum Italicum,’ It 
would be an interesting liturgical study to trace 
the development of the Blessing of the palms from 
the simple recitation of one or two collects, which 
we find in the early Gregorian and some particular 
rites, to the elaborate function of to-day. 

J. Wickuam Leao. 

Cannes, 


TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS, 
(Continued from p. 143.) 
Ma rest prepare us for early rising. 
Fhe mother who always has a home for ber offspring. 
Let us rise with the lark and retire when the owl 


rises. 

May the recollection of our childhood be hallowed by 
the experience of our maturity. 

May our wanderings from home never render less 
desirable our return to home. 

The streams and flowers and belles of Britain; may 
they never be less bright. 

ld-Marshal the Duke of Wellington; may his civil 

never tarnish his military repution, 


May courage ever be united with humanity. 
The time when the solitudes of nature cease to be 
bedewed by the blood of the brave. 
— hearts and light heels, merry tunes and a good 
piper. 
ay the harmony of music never be a means of pro- 
ducing discord in the heart. : 
. May the trait’rous piper never be able to injure a true 
eart. 
The Queen ; may she never forget that trade and com- 
merce have given England her power. 
Commerce ; may her chains speedily be broken. 
Trade ; may it have freedom to range the world. 
May traitors to a state find traitors to themselves, 
The glorious 5th of November. 
The glory of England, may it be maintained by her 
sons and promoted by the folly of her enemies. 
May Paddy’s bulls never be horned with mischief. 
May Paddy learn to forget boasting, and his manners 
then will not disgrace his prowess. 
May the sons of Ireland live in harmony and banish 
religious discord from their shores, 
May an old cloak never cover a reputation. 
May we never receive an old friend with a new face. 
May the wife gratify her whims if she can do it with- 
out injuring her heart or her husband. 
May perseverance be rewarded by prosperity, 
May love never make us forget duty. 
May hope extinguish despair, and perseverance put an 
end to pain. 
May a mamma's folly never interrupt a daughter's 
happiness. 
ay parents never say nay to a daughter's passion 
without being first certain that the negative springs not 
from their own. 
May the wishes of the child harmonize with the duties 
of the mother. 
out buoyant spirits never allow the ladies to forget 
eir sex, 
May coquetry receive the reward of heartlessness. 
May we be satisfied with the happiness we have if we 
cannot obtain the pleasures we want. 
May mothers never spoil their pete. 
May pets never become pests. 
May triflers be punished by neglect. 
May the willing maid never be at a loss for a true lover. 
If affection open the heart, may matrimony secure it. 
May guardians never unnecessarily interrupt the pro- 
grees of affection. 
May a soft heart never make a silent tongue, 
May the faint heart never win a fair lady. 
May young hearts never be a prey to old cares, 
~ vanity and envy meet with continual disappoint- 
men 
May husband-hunters find themselves over-matched. 
‘ ve our hearts never be oppressed by the follies of 
fashion. 
May gossips prove torments to themselves by finding 
no food for scandal. 
May scandal-mongers never find listeners. 
To the time when the destruction of a reputation shall 
be treated by society (if not by the law) as a felony. 
May the sexton’s work improve our minds, and when 
@ great mo esson, the grave of the young; may 
we not only read but think of . 
May contemplation upon our last resting-place check 
vain hopes and prevent weak ney, 
May we never make engagements without thought, 
nor attempts without reason. 
If jumping we must try, let’s see whose virtue gets 
most high, 
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lay traditions never do more harm than the version 
ite Fiying Dutchman 
When Folly throws s bait may she catch none but 


fooay music amuse but not madden. 
ond harmony fill our hearts and not merely charm our 


“May the sons of discord never be introduced among 
the children of song. 

May our Regptnes never be dependent upon place or 

ket. 
Psy our unhappiness be no more than a monomania, 
and may that madness be such as employment would 
cure. 

May our reason uer our whims and determination 
destroy nervous irritation where it exists, 

May the pot-house parson become as rare as a four- 
horse coach soon will be. 

May we never bend our reason to our inclinations, 

May the offices of religion find fit priests, and may we 
find better employment than to laugh at bad ones. 

May a good joke always inspire = smart rejoinder. 

May each witty story bear a good moral, and may we 
have brains to find it. 

May our wit be not merely a jingling of sounds, but a 
concatenation of sense. 

May Jack never be in a gale so bad as to prevent him 
enjoying a joke. 

y we imagine our situations better, rather than 

worse than our neighbours’. 

May we always look to the bright side of adverse 
circumstances, 

May trifling obstacles never obstruct pleasure. 

May we adapt ourselves to circumstances, and never 
allow circumstances to master our tempers. 

May we be pleased with all who strive to please us, 

May Folly’s votaries be ever tormented by their fears. 

May every fool be held with a tight hand. 

May the follies of fashionable dissipation receive due 
punishment, the misfortunes of the honest due considera- 


tion, 

May good conduct secure every comfort. 

May we each have so much business to mind as to 
make him leave his neighbours’ alone, 

The Thames watermen and their remembrance of past 


May we show our sense by controlling our 
The time when shall be to the 
ph , and banished from the mental powers. 
ay matrimonial jars never end in a dissolution of 
partnership. 
Bear and forbear. 
wey matrimony teach patience when the lesson has to 
ad we not only analyze, but purify our minds. 
heed e analyze our own faults before we examine our 
neig 


In enntysing amusement may we throw away folly, 

To the lass that is tied by, not tired with the mis- 
fortunes of her lover. 

May we hate selfishness so much as never to get into its 


When a girl bas a soldier in her eye may she have 
caution in her head. 

Money ; may it ever be our friend, never our tyrant. 

Money ; may it add to our pleasure by giving us the 
power to please others. 

Money ; may it never be our god, but in our hands an 
instrument of 

The two qualities most desirable in women as ladies’ 
maids, and silence, 


May liberality rule the mistress, modesty and industry 
characterize the maid. 

May the last shilling soon have a successor. 

May he who parts with his last shilling to relieve dis- 
tress never know what it is to want it. 

May we not only read a lesson, but practise the pre- 

Tne vanity th that pl the possessor without yi 

e vanity pleases the without annoyin 
the beholder. 

The advantages of a good understanding. 

May we ever be able to part with our troubles to ad- 
vantage. 

May music be an amusement to the amateur, but never 
usurp the place of his business. 

May sweet sounds never promote discord. 

May ladies be assured that the cultivation of the mind 
is much more material than that of music. 

Ma: oF actions be right, even if phrenologists eay we 
have heads. 

May te heads be preferred to fine heads. 

To the study of phrenology as a speculation, but not 
as a science. 

May worth, not vanity, enchain the sex. 

To the /adies who are sought, not those who seek. 

“Tl faut me chercher”; may it always be a lady’s 
motto. 

May we ever love our home, and may duty only make 
us abandon it. 

May we never 80 young as to be unaware of 
— responsibilities, nor so old as to be oblivious 
of them 

May the ladies practise their vow when the gentlemen 
perform the promise which preceded it. 

The music which stirs the spirits without corrupting 
the heart. 

To the girl who gives a civil answer to a fair question, 

A fair field, a good chanter, and — pair of heels, 

May the braggart ever be cowed 

A fair field and no favour. 

An open enemy rather than a trustless friend, 

May the ladies never be caught like bees, by mere 
noise. 

To the hero of a thousand fights, 

The British army; may its discipline ensure the respect 
of its enemies. 

May wives be assured that management is more power- 
ful than force in effecting their wishes, 

The woman that can hold her tongue when she has 
occasion, 

—— — foolish squabbles never move the tempers of fond 


vilay she who encourages two lovers at one time lose 


May he who poaches on another man’s manor be well 
kicked for his pains, 

May man’s folly never tempt woman to wickedness. 

— freaks of Nature; may our follies never match 

them. 

May he who pleads poverty to save his pocket soon find 
it empty. 

May every lass have a lover, and every lover become a 
husband 


W. T. Marcaayrt. 
(Tobe continued) 


THE BROWNE FAMILY OF STAMFORD, CO 
LINCOLN, AND TOLETHORPE, RUTLAND, 
(Contenued from p. 103.) 

Obristopher Browne, of Stamford and Tole- 
thorpe, first of the family who settled in 


| 
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Blore, the parents of three sons, viz., Christopher, 
Robert, and Edmund. The third, ancestor of 
the junior or Stamford branch, was alderman 
(or chief magistrate) of that borough in 1525,* 
married Johanna, or Joane, daughter of David 
Cecil, of Stamford, Esq. (grandfather of William 
Cecil, first Baron Burghley), by his second wife. 
Anthony, their son, of Stamford, married Johanna, 
daughter of Henry Clarke, of the same town, and 
had issue a son anda daughter. Edmund, of Stam- 
ford (elected a capital burgess Jan. 20, 1626/7), 
viv. 1634, married Anne, daughter of John Hill, 
of Taxford or Marnham, Notts, by whom he had 
two children when the Heralds made their Visita- 
tion of Lincolnshire in 1634, viz., John, son and heir 
t, et. sixteen annor., and Bridget, married 
Cocke, A.M. Anne mezried William 
Hobman. Here the pedigree of this branch ceases. 
William Browne, gent., as free born, was freely 
admitted to the freedom of the borough Feb. 21, 
3 Eliz., and elected a member of the first Sept. 28, 
1562, without having first held any of the subordi- 
nate posts of honour. Where and how to “ tack” 
on to the pedigree this William Browne I am at a 
loss. 


The hall, Aug. 9, 1571, ordered Anthony 
Browne, gent., to discharge his tenant, one 
Richard Browett; no reason given, but doubtless 
owing to non-compliance with the munici 
regulations anent new-comers to the town, which 
were then, as before and since, rigidly enforced by 
the authorities. Another William Browne, second 
son of Francis and t (Matthew), is pro- 
bably the same William ge who at a 
common hall of this bo " Dec. 2, 1590, 
“ that if he doe come to dwell in the town, he shall 
not be called to bear any manner of office or im- 
pannelled on any jury, in respect of which he gave 

whe, gent., was @ com 
in the place of Tin Clarke, resigned, Jan. 31, 
1605/6 ; served the office of alderman of the town 
for the years 1607/8 and 1618/9 ; appointed at a 
common hall, held in the feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel, 1618, a “Stvaiour and expenditor of 
the money as should be freely given towarde the 
making of the river of Welland navigable from 
Stamford to the sea”; and on Oct. 24, 1620, as 
one of the first twelve, with two of the second com- 
pany, “ appointed to oversee the worke of the newe 
riv® ev’y weeke till the saide worke be p’fected as 
they shall be: nominated,” and for the first week 
Mr. Browne is named as the first. Appointed in 
1630 by the hall one of the collectors (for the first 
twelve) of the tax known as “ 15ths” for the parish 


* E. Browne, gent., as free born, freely admitted to the 
freedom of the borough “ die lune festo Epiph.” 1 
Hen, VIII, (Corp, Records). anal 


of All Saints, in this town. He was dead before 
—_ 9, 1630/1, as rev Langton, a capital 
urgess, was promoted to the rank of a comburgess 
in his room. John Browne evidently entertained 
a friendly feeling towards his fellow townsmen, for 
at a common hall, Aug. 5, 1622, the alderman, 
Robert Whatton, reported to the hall that 


“it hath pleased the Right Hon™ William, Earl of 
Exeter, of true bounty, to bestowo a buck for the 
com so therefore they may agree for the Gapetng 
thereof, which is that it be eaten at Luke Uffing. 
ton’s* [on] Tuesday, the 20 A at viij* ordinary, men 
and wives to sit to geather, only man to pay for that 
when called for. It is also agreed that the towne shal! 
paye the fees for the bakinge of the venison. Mr, John 
Browne alsoe out of his love and good will hath p’mised 
to bestowe another buck for the said company to be 
eaten the same day and place and after the same 
manner, 

This Mr, John Browne may perhaps be the same 
John Browne (fifth son of Anthony of Tol 
and Dorothy, daughter of Sir Philip Boteler, of 
Watton Woodhall, Herts, knight), of Bourne 
Park, co. Lincoln, esquire, who married (Wini- 
frid) daughter of Edw. Rossiter, of (? Somerby) 
Lincolnshire, esquire, and died s.p. Winifred 
Browne, of Bourne Park, co. Lincoln, widow, the 
relict of John Browne, of Stamford, co. Lincoln, 
esquire, deceased, made her will September 28, 
1649, witnessed by Thomas Gwillin, Robert Lath- 
ropp, Corporal (who made his mark), Maryan 
Browne, and Isaac Lane. Testatrix desires her 
body to be buried at Stamford, 
“ where [but no church named] my beloved husband lies 
according to his desire, [expressed | in his life time, in 
such decent manner as my loving Gwillin, 
whom I make sole executrix of this my last will, may 
think fit. I give to my loving nephews Lucius and 
Thomas Gwillin, the sons of Thomas Gwillin, the elder, 
of Clerkenwell, co, Middlesex, gent., my lease of Bourn 
Park, with all the thereto, with 
all stock of money real and personal.” 
Testatrix names Isabel and her sister 
Gwillin, nephews J Moore, M.D., H 
and Edmond Browne, Mr. Richard Gwillin, fri 
William Berrie, esquire, of Westminster, and gives 


* Luke U: nm was buried at St. Michael’s Aug. 
with other offenders at a court 
—_— sessions in January, 1624/5, for selling ale at 5s.a 
jozen, contrary to the Act, I have reason for believing 
that Luke Uppi was mine host of “‘ The Bull,” now 
“The Stamford Hotel,” which extended from St. Mary’s 
Street to the High Street, the latter being then and now 
in both es. At a common hall, Sept. 16, 1612, 
Francis Cole, alderman, it was “ordered and agreed 
uppon by the consent of the whole corporac’on, viz., the 
comburgesses and capitall burgesses, or the greater p’te 
of them, that at any generall venison feast made in our 
towne for the comburgesses thereof, if any of i 
burgesses or capitall burgesses be absent from 
feast, he or they being absent from the said feast shall 
the venison and his p’t of the 
due for the same as much as that [is t of his 
owne rank being a comburgesse or teen” 


1 


Kor 


Ratlandshire, married, secondly, ——, daughter | 
of ————, Bedingfield, co. Norfolk, and were, says 
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mourning to her servants. By a codicil, dated 
Nov. 1, 1649, she desires her body to be buried, 
if her executrix thinks fit, at the place where she 
dies. Proved in P.C.C. Sept. 9, 1651, by her 
executrix. A John Browne (an attorney of the 
Court of Common Pleas), gent., was elected town 
clerk of this borough on the resignation of William 
Pank, the late clerk (buried at St. Mary’s July 4, 
1676), May 10, 1676, by the Corporation, an 

intment confirmed by the king at Whitehall 
a 14, and at a common hall took the oaths of 
office on the 19th of the same month. He was 
buried at St. Michael’s, Stamford, May 19, 1701, 
and may be the same John Browne (son of John 
and Mary Browne) who was baptized at St. 
George’s Ohurch Jan. 2, 1644/5. 

Justix 
Stamford. 


(To be continued.) 


Lerrers or Sir T. Farerax ayp Cou. James 
Cnapwick.— 

“The Lord Fairfax besieged in Leeds by the 
Earl of Newcastle’s forces, Thomas Fairfax his son 
wrote a letter from Bradforth, to Colonel Chadwick, and 
the rest of the commanders in Sheafield: thus, 

“Gentlemen,—Since the Earl of Newcastle hath be- 

Leeds, and my Lord General in it, the forces here 

weak, that without your assistance he can have no 
help, it is my Lord General’s desire, that you presently 
march hither with such forces as you have, and that 
joining here at Bradforth, we: may take some course to 
assist them in distress, and endeavour to raise the siege : 
How much it concerns you, I leave it to your considera- 
tion ; if Leeds be relieved, Newcastle’s army is defeated, 
and so consequently the war near an end; if Leeds be 
taken, I doubt the Earl of Newcastle will find but small 
opposition, then you, as we, are ruinated; I pray you 
consider seriously of it, and let us have all your help with 
all speed. “ Yours, 

“Whereupon Colonel Chadwick with the rest of the 
commanders, wrote presently into Darbyshire thus, 

“Gentlemen,—You may perceive by this letter, that 
Christ’s cause against Antichrist, and the cause of the 
King, Parliament and Commonwealth against the com- 
mon enemy, is now brought to an issue in these 
therefore we desire all good Christians, and good Common- 
wealth’s men, who are able to bear arms, that they will 
with all speed repair to Sheffield with their best arms 
and weapons, and there they shall have good forces to 
join with them in a body as one man. If we fail in this, 
we can expect no less than the curse of Meroz, and to be 
presently destro by the merciless enemy. All those 
who come in to help in this work, are either to have full 
pay, or free quarter. “Ja. Cuapwiokx, Col., &c. 

“The success whereof briefly was, that the Lord Fair- 
fax valiantly repelled his — & its with the loss of many 
of their men and arms, and they also lost their ordnance, 
had they not subtly obtained a treaty, during which they 
drew off their train of artillery, and got them into York.” 
— Certain Informations,’ April 24 to May 1, 1643. 

An account of this attack on Leeds—so far as I 
know the only account—is given in the letters of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, edited by Mrs. Green (p. 
188), What was effected by the army thus collected 


at Sheffield I know not. The following extract 
seems to show that they met with a decisive de- 

“The town of Sheffield (though it hath heretofore 
stood with courage and safety) hath of late unhappily, 
as letters credibly inform, met with a sad disaster ; for 
being informed of a party of horse quartered somewhat 
near them, they would needs issue out upon them, sup- 
posing them to be but few in number; but to their cost, 
they found them no less a thousand, many of which 
lay in ambush and proved too hard for them ; insomuch 
that 200 of them were slain and taken; and among 
others, one of the chiefest commanders in the towne, 
which was a great losse to them in such a corner of the 
kingdome, where little relief can be afforded them,”— 
‘Special Passages,’ May 2-9, 1643. 

This disaster, no doubt, explains the ease with 
which Newcastle conquered Rotherham and Shef- 
field in May, 1643. I venture to suggest that 
the defeat in question may have taken place at 
Tankersley, where Newcastle’s forces obtained a 
victory at some period in 1643 (‘Life of the Duke 
of Newcastle,’ ed. 1886, p. 38). 

C. H. Friern. 

A “Four-anp-y1vz.”—In the notes on a “ gos- 
samer” hat (7S. iv. 488 ; v. 15, 94) it is mentioned 
that it was sold at four-and-ninepence, and called 
“a four-and-ninepenny goss.” But a cheap hat 
was often called a “ four-and-nine” without also 
being termed a “goss.” Hotten, in his ‘Slang 
Dictionary,’ quotes the couplet of the advertising 
hat-maker (date 1844) :— 

Whene’er to slumber incline, 

Take a short Nap at 4 and 9, 
In ‘ The Oxford Guide : a Lay of the Long Vaca- 
tion,’ by Viator (Oxford, C. Richards, 1849), it is 
said of the guide :— 

He then did raise his four-and-nine, 

And scratch’d his shaggy pate ; 
and in a foot-note “four-and-nine” is explained 
to be a“ hat.” I can faintly recall a popular song, 
of the date of 1844, each — £ a ended 
with the ing, ’t buy a four-and-nine. 

Curnsert Beps. 

Tue First Comrany.—We 
are apt to forget how much science and the arts 
owe to speculation and the desire for sudden en- 
richment. We laugh at the simplicity of the dupes 
of 1720, who, not content with plunging in South 
Sea stock, lent their ears and their money to a 
crowd of company mongers, not remembering how 
many of these so-called bubble schemes were real 
steps on the road to a widely-extended prosperity. 
Of twenty-six principal bubbles satirized in a well- 
known, though somewhat scarce caricature, en- 
titled ‘The Bubbler’s Mirrour; or, England’s 
Folly,’ published in 1721, nine, at least, contained 
the germs of businesses of the most profitable 
nature, now full grown and widely branching. 
Fire insurance, life assurance, cattle insurance, 
coal carrying, and similar ventures had their hey- 
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day of inflation, and were then, as in a moment, 
utterly discredited. 

It is of a different sort of project that I now 
write, prompted by four lines which I have just 
come across in the ‘Epilogue by a Looser,’ a 

ded to a tract entitled ‘The Broken Stock. 

12mo., London, 1720 :— 

Why must my stupid Fancy e’er admire 

The way of raising Water up by Fire? 

That cursed Engine pump’d my Pockets dry, 

And left no Fire to warm my Fingers by. 
In the ‘Bubbler’s Mirrour’ this very project is 
thus pilloried :— 


The water engine must have been either Savery’s 
or Newcomen’s. The first would have the recom- 
mendation of being well known, his earliest descrip- 
tion of it having been read before the Royal Society 
in 1699, and the first edition of his ‘ Miner’s 
Friend’ being dated 1702, whilst that of New- 
comen would have the charm of novelty, the first 
successful installation of his engine having been 
made, after many disheartening experiments, in 
1712, and Beighton’s improvements in 1718. The 
stimulus given to mining industry by these two 
inventions, and notably by the latter, is matter of 
history, and we can but regret that the foresight 
of the a of a company for facilitating their 
use did not meet with a better reward. During 
the half century which followed the “ Looser’s” 
misfortune comparatively little progress was made 
in the design of the steam pumping engine, which, 
in its later developments, has revolutionized the 
world. J. Hopexiy. 


Henry VIII.’s Puayers.—In the search for 
payments to Thomas Vicary and other surgeons 
and physicians in one of Henry VIII.’s Household 
Books, Arundel MS. 97, British Museum, the fol- 
lowing entries of New Year's gifts to players in 
1540 and 1541 have been noted. Mey we hope that 
John Sly, player, was a relative of old Sly, of Burton 
Heath, whose son Christopher is a favourite of all 
readers of ‘ The Taming of the Shrew’ ?— 
Rewardes geuen on Thursday, Newyeres day, at Grene- 

hoy as hathe be accustumed. Anno tricesimo primo 

( 

(If. 108) Item, to master Crane, for playinge before y* 
king with the children, vjli xiijs iiijd. 

es 110, bk) Item to y* kingis pleyers, for playng before 
y* king this Cristmas [1539], xiije iiijd. 
the pleyers, for playing 

ore 

Items to Princis pleyers, for playinge before y* 


di’ 125, bk: 25 Marcb, 1540) Item for Tobn Siye, 
xxxiije iiijd, 


Rewardes geuen on Saterday, Newyeres day, at Hampton- 
x) Ttom, to Master Crane, for playinge bef 

(if. 164, bi for ‘ore 

the king with the children of the chappell, in rewarde, 


iiijd. 
(If. 167, bk) Item, to the kingis pleyers, in rewarde, 


Item, for the princes pleyers, in rewarde, iiijii, 
(if. 181, bk : Pady Dev, 1541) Item, for Robert Hins. 


Percy 


Trackxeray’s Coronet Newcome.—The fol- 
lowing inscription has been placed on a brass in 
Trinity Church, Ayr :— 

“Sacred to the memory of M H William 
Carmichael Smyth, 9th — 861, oot 81 years. 
* Adsum,.’ 


* And lo, he whose heart was as that of a little child, had 
answered to his name, and stood in the presence of the 
Master.’ ‘ Newcomes,’ vol. iii, chap. 26. On the rebuild- 
ing of the church his grave was brought within the 
walls. He was laid to rest immediately beneath this 
place by his stepson, William Makepeace Thackeray.” 

A statement having appeared in the Scotsman 
to the effect that the deathbed scene in ‘The 
Newcomes’ was suggested by the circumstances of 
Major Carmichael Smyth’s death, Mrs. Ritchie 
(Miss Thackeray) writes to the Rev. J. M. Lester, 
Incumbent of Trinity Church, Ayr, that there is 
no foundation for the statement. She adds :— 

“The ‘Adsum,’ and the rest of the quotation from 
‘The Newcomes,’ was put upon the brass I 
knew that Mejor Carmichael Smyth had suggested the 
character of Colonel Newcome to my father, and so it 
seemed appropriate and natural.” 

Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


Cuurcn Sreertes.—Some observations were 
recently made about the impressiveness of church 
steeples, and the “ plagiary” of Wordsworth in 
connexion therewith. I have just met with the 
following remark on the subject in ‘The New 
Help to Discourse,’ 1672 :— 

« Wherefore on the top of Church- les is the 
Cook est upon the Cross, of 

“An, The Papists tell us, it is for our instruction; 
that whilest aloft we behold the Cross, and the Cock 
standing thereon, we may remember our sins, and with 
Peter seek and obtain mercy,”—P. 76, 

This is new to me, and probably may be to 
many others. It had never struck me that the 
weathercock with the cross underneath it alluded 
to Peter. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


** Brexrast [sic] TO THE FoRK.”—I think the 
following curio deserves a niche in ‘N. & Q.’ I 
was walking down the Via Toledo in this city and 
saw the above. It tickled my fancy so much that 


* This may be Hinscoc, 
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I ventured to enter, and asked the head waiter 
what the meaning of it was. His reply was worthy 
of a wag, “Personne ne le comprend, Monsieur, 
ni moi non plus, mais on mange son déjeuner tout 
de méme.” Epwarp R, Vrvyray, 
Naples. ‘ 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Rozert Exxis.—Is anything known of this 
worthy more than is here extracted from the 
records where usually 

To be born and die 

Of rich and poor makes all the history ? 
In the churchyard at Criccieth, North Wales, near 
the south wall of the chancel, is a neglected flat 
tombstone, with an inscription bearing an earlier 
date than any other there, and worth preserving. 
It is well cut, in plain uniform capitals through- 
out, and quite complete except for the loss of a 
few letters, easily to be restored, by fracture of a 
corner of the stone. 

Ellis is one of the small number of surnames 
which still suffice for the natives of Criccieth. 
Words are divided very arbitrarily, as will be 
seen. 

Here lieeth interred 
the body of Robert Ell 
is esqure* groom of the 
privie chamber in ordi 
narie to Katheri 
the Queen of Chart 
es the second King of 
Great Britain Fran 
ce and Ireland. 
Departed this life 
e 
the eighth day of 
April and was bur 
ied the thirteenth 
Day of the same in 
the year of our Lord 
Christ 1688, 

Upon a square block of stone, on the boundary 
wall of the churchyard, near the entrance, is an 
elaborately engraved plate of a sundial. It is of 
the hard slate of the district, and the lines and 
letters are preserved with the same perfection that 
is observable in the epitaphs upon the same ex- 
cellent material throughout the churchyard. It is 
firmly attached by iron to the stone below; but 
that it is placed falsely relatively to the cardinal 
— renders it less to be lamented that it has 

its gnomon. It seems not unlikely that its 
position may have been shifted, together with the 
stone immediately below it. There are signs of 
the supporting die having been reconstru It 


* The first three letters are plainly vRz, 


is inscribed, “The gift of John Jones, Esq., of 
Brynhir”; and, in cursive letters, “N.B. The 
figures after each country is y* time of y* day here 
at 12 or noon there with y* distance in miles from 
Carnarvon. Owen Williams fecit 1734.” The 
names of countries are very numerous. 

. Warkiss Lioyrp. 


DeckLe-EDGED.—This term has lately been 
adopted in the advertisements of books to indi- 
cate that the edges of the paper have not been 
cut or trimmed, so that it is equivalent to the 
more common designation, “rough edged.” I 
noticed it for the first time in a catalogue issued 
by W. Brown, Edinburgh, last autumn. In the 
‘Imperial Dictionary’ Ogilvie explains “ Deckle” 
as (a) “In paper-making a thin frame of wood 
fitting on the shallow mould in which the paper 
pulp is placed, and serving to regulate the width 
of the sheet. (6) The rough or raw edge of paper.” 
Will some expert explain the connexion between 
these two senses of the word? It seems, at first 
sight, as if the deckle, “fitting on the mould,” 
should produce a sheet of paper with a smooth 
and even edge; but I suppose that the pressure of 
the deckle causes some of the pulp to be squeezed 
out beyond the edge of the deckle, and when this 
is allowed to remain the sheet is called “ deckle 
edged,” and is slightly larger than the mould in 
which the pulp is placed. W. E. Bucktey. 


EriscopaL Arms.—Was the custom of assign- 
ing arms to each see, and with them impaling the 
personal arms of the bishop, confined to the British 
isles ; or was it general? I notice that the occu- 

ts of such historic sees as Mechlin, Tournai, 
ours, &c., use only their personal arms. This, of 
course, is also the practice of the Popes, but might 


Owen Gascoryz, CLockmaker, or Newark. 
—I have recently seen an upright clock, with only 
one hand, and bearing this colette name. It has 
the appearance of considerable antiquity. Can 
any one oblige me by stating the period during 
which Owen yne flourished ? 8. G. 


InpEX oF Porrraits.—Some years ago an 
idea was freely ventilated of compiling an index 
of portraits contained in books, periodicals, &c. 
Is this project likely to be fulfilled, or must it be 
relegated to the limbo of unaccomplished literary 
schemes, along with Douglas Jerrold’s ‘ Natural 
Philosophy’ and Anthony Trollope’s ‘ History of 
Fiction’ ? Rosert GarpDIner. 


Masor Downine.—In the New Monthly Maga- 
zine for 1836, p. 199, I find : ‘* Just ask her where 
Poland is...... that, as Major Downing says, will 
catawampously stump her.” Who or what was 
Major Downing ; and where does he use the elegant 
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word catawampously? Is anything known about 
the latter ? F, 8. 


Raitwars 1x 1810.—What is the earliest use 
of the words railway and railroad? The latter 
— to be the prevalent expression in the 

nited States of America. I have just now met 
with the following item in a bookseller’s catalogue 
(J. Kinsman’s, Plymouth) :— 

“Report of Edward Banks on the proposed canal 
near Copthorne Common and Merstham, to communicate 
with the Thames at Wandsworth, by means of the Surrey 
Iron Railways, with map, 1 vol, 4to., scarce, 1810.” 

What were the Surrey railways of;that date ? 

OHN W. Bone, FS. A. 


“Rapicat Rerorm.”—Is there any known 
example of the use of this term earlier than 1819? 
On July 1 im that year (according to the Annual 
Register, 1819, p. 246), the Marquis of Tavistock, 
elder brother of Lord John Russell, described 
himself as “‘anxious for a reform, radical but 
moderate; radical in remedying abuses, and 
moderate in the remedies 


Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Joun Wripz.—lIs anything known of John 
Wylde, precentor, and author of a work on music 
circa 1400? This work was afterwards 
by Thomas Tallis, and is now nnd pe ~ 
Lansdown Collection of MSS, 763. 


W. Wuvrers. 
Waltham Abbey. 


TO THE VERY HILT.”—What is 
origin of this phrase, now frequently used ? 
Prof. Dicey claims it for lawyers; but they, what- 
ever use they may make of it, can hardly be sup- 
posed to have originated an expression which has 
so military a sound. In his very able work, ‘Eng- 
land’s Case against Home Rule,’ London, 1886, 
8vo., p. 37, the professor writes :— 

“N t ed to keener popular 
sympathies than as monet for the abolition of 

proved it, as ers say, ‘u © ve ’—before 

as released from bondage.” 


8 single slave was 
W. E. Bucxuey. 


Approacuine Enp or THe Wortp.’—A 
book with this title, by Grattan Guinness, was 
published about 1870, I should like to know of 
some work or review in which has been examined 
the and data which the 
writer of the above brings to on the interpreta- 
tion of prophecy. W. G. 


Mr, Wittiam Hamper’s MS. Coxzecrio: 
—In the first edition of Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire, 
printed in 1819, the author aa refers to 
the assistance afforded him by William Hamper, 
Esq., who sent him many original deeds and also 


transcripts of documents ‘‘ in the possession of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury 1807.” In the preface Mr, 
Ormerod states 
“to William Hamper, of Deritend, Esq., he is indebted 
for the loan of the original seals of the Earls of Chester, 
engraved in the work, for a transcript of the Mobberley 
Charters, with his own correct and beautiful drawings of 
the appendant seals, and for the loan of two curious 
volumes containing charters and other documents tran- 
scribed from the archives of the Shrewsbury family.” 
I shall be much obliged if any of your readers can 
inform me where Mr. Hamper’s collections are now 
preserved, or who are his present representatives. 
Who has now the custody of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury’s deeds and ancient documents ? 

J. P. EaRwaker. 

Pensarn, Abergele, N, Wales. 


A MS. Boox or Pepicrees.—In Lady Char- 
lotte Guest’s ‘Mabinogion’ (3 vols., Longman, 
1849), note, vol. ii. p. 425, occurs the following 
passage :— 

“Torwerth Goch, the Iorwerth of the present 
Mabinogi had a son named Madawe Goch of Mawddwy, 
of whom the following notice occurs in a MS, Book of 
Pedigrees, collected by J. G., Eeq., in 1697.” 

Can any one inform me where this MS. now is, 
and whether it can be i ? 
A. H. H. M. 


Tovcustors.—I lately bought at a sale three 
caricatures of the Oxford movement. They are 
called “Political Fly-Leaves,” and are signed 
**Touchstone.” (1) The lican Hen and her 
Puseyite Ducklings’ (January 6,1851). (2) ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Smugglers’ (January 6, 1851). (3) ‘The 
Oxford Incubator’ (December 17, 1850). Can 
any of your readers tell me who “ Touchstone” is? 
Are these three caricatures of a series, as I 
suspect they are? They are exceedingly clever 
and humorous. I am inclined to think they are 
by “H.B.,” but I cannot find any mention of 
them in his ‘Life,’ or anything to show that he 
ever drew under the pseudonym of “ Touchstone. 

Hvuex Briext. 


Hicntanp.—He was M.P. for Surrey 
in the Little, or “ Barebones” Parliament, and for 
Southwark in both Parliaments of Oliver Crom- 
well. From Burton’s‘ Diary’ we learn that he took 


an active in debate. Is a g further 
known of . D. 


wens by Hump, Duke of Basin, 
articles were exported by Henry. 2 0 ’ 
is his barge the Makerell, among which I find, “8 
dozen custodias p’ P,” “300 pil’ de ae 
“2 doz. Grennyngamys” (Close Roll, 28 Hen. VI.). 
The first item, undoubtedly, is eight dozen 
tacle-cases ; but what ag the two? wo 
last word looks very like grinning-game. 
there such a game; and to what class did it belong? 

HERMENTRUDE. 
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Rucxor?.—Were the Hicks family of Ruckolt 
House, Low m, of the same family as Sir 
Baptist Hicks, of Hicks’s Hall? He was a mercer 
of Cheapside and Kensington. Thorne, in his 
‘Environs,’ mentions the house. Does Morant? or 


is there any other source from which information 
may be had? Modern devastation has, I suppose, 
C. A. Warp. 


destroyed the house. 

Walthamstow, 

AvrHors or Quotations WANTED.— 

Stanzas beginning :— 

The tears I shed must ever fall, 
I mourn not for an absent swain. 

The poem appears in ‘ The Metrical Miscellany,’ London, 
1802, and is attributed in the index to “ Mise O***.” In 
the second edition of the work, published in the follow- 
by me name of the authoress is given as“ Mrs. 


For when the power of imparting , 
equal to will the 
Requires no other heaven. 

Qy. Shelley ? JonaTHaN BovcHiERr. 


To place and power all public spirit tends, 

In place and power all ya svirit ends ; 

Like hardy * me that love the air and sky, 


Replies. 
SIR THOMAS MORBE’S ‘ UTOPIA.’ 
8. v. 101.) 

The opinion that Utopia is derived from «d and 
réros is untenable, First, it is admitted to be 
Fics the weight of authorities, all the leading 

ologers and lexicographers being in favour of 
another etymology. An early anonymous Italian 
translator of the ‘ Utopia’ seems the first to have 
broached the above opinion, in which he has been 
followed by only Bailey and Dr. Dibdin, who, 
though “the prince of bibliomaniacs” (or rather 
bibliographers, for his ‘Decameron,’ like the great 
original from which he has adopted the name, is, 
in its way, a real work of genius), was not, and did 
not set up to be, a great Greek scholar, like 
his contemporaries Porson, Parr, Elmsley, and 
Burney. In fact, had he put forward any such pre- 
tension the etymologies in the ‘Utopia’ would 
have annihi his claim. The word Utopia 
(vol. ii. pp. 3, 4) being that in dispute, must not 
now be quoted; but a few pages further on (vol. ii. 
p- 9) he derives Phylarch, one of the officers of this 
imaginary state, from ¢vAos, apyn, the former 
being a non-existent word and are 
found), and more accurate scholars, Liddell and 
Scott, giving the correct derivation from ¢vA7 and 
dpyw, so that Dibdin is doubly in error. But 
from 
correctness of their views, let us turn to words 


themselves. There are two witnesses, Band dv. 
is written by Horace, ‘De A. P.,’ 328, Bu, “ Poteras 


dixisse: Triens. Eu !”; as also by * Most.,’ 
i, 4, 26; and Terence, ‘ Ph.,’ iii. 1,14. In all com- 
pounds of which e forms part it is an integral and 
emphatic element, which must be clearly visible. 
Quoad sensum, therefore, « ought not to be 
or represented by any other letter or 

letters. Nor is it. Greek words beginning with 
ed passing into Latin; and other languages derived 
from Latin, retain the @. A familiar example is 
évyapioria, eucharistia, eucharist. So eulogy, 
eu y, &c. This is my manifest in names 
of places and persons, as Eubcea, Euclid, Eudemus, 
Eumenes, Eusebius, and, to quote Horace again, 
Eupolis, Eutrapelus, with many others, as may be 
seen by referring to biographical and geographical 
dictionaries. It may be laid down as a general 
rule that, both from the sense of the word and from 
its history, «& must, and does, retain its form, and 
is never changed into U. A similar conclusion is 
arrived at by considering the nature of the diph- 
thong <¢d, “‘ which is a proper diphthong, as the 
vowel preceding the v is short, and in these proper 
diphthongs both the vowels are a gy pro- 
nounced,” as is laid down by Kuhner, in his ‘ Greek 
Grammar,’ by Jelf (Oxford, 1845), vol. i. 4, § 5, 4; 
and therefore as <d cannot be represented by a 
single vowel, it retains its —t form in 
Latin and other Had Sir T. More, then, 
intended to form the name of his imagi 
commonwealth from « and rdzos he have 
written it Eutopia, and not Utopia. 

uw is the authority for translating 
Greck prefix év by Latin uf?” It is admitted 
that where the prefix is followed by ae is so, in 
all instances, Uranus, Urania, Urina, Urion ; and 
though “the instances are but very ye" = they 
all show that ov becomes u in Latin. ere are 
also other words common to the two languages 
which tend to the same conclusion. dévyyia or 
évyxia, uncia ; dvddy, udo ; obfap, 
ulophonon; cxopriov, ura 
scorpiu, a double proof of ov=«. we open 
our Virgil, Bucolica is BovxéAuwa; Bumastus 
(* Georgics,’ ii. 102) is Bovpacros. Of the other 
compounds with ov written with u let one suf- 
fice, BovxeddéAas, Bucephalus. In the middle of 
a word ov is re eunuchus ; 
and in names “EvBovAos, Eubulus ; ’Exixoupos, 
Epicurus; “IovAos and its derivatives Iulus, Julius, 
Julia ; Thrasybulus; Oovxvdidys, 
Thucydides. So with phical names ’Ovtixn, 
Utica; Odrws, Utus; ‘OvordvAas, Vistula ; 
'Ovicovpyis, Visurgis; “Iovddia, Judea, &e. 
Although these words suffice to prove the —_ 
yet these authorities may be added. Faccio 
says, “De Littera U. U ultima vocalium Latin- 
arum (apud Greecos v et ov).” Marius Victorinus, 

2454 P, tells us that Latin u can onl be ren- 
Jered in writing or pronunciation by the 
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and so we find it generally in transcriptions” 
(J. Wordsworth, ‘ Fragments of Early Tate’ Ox. 
ford, 1874, p. 15). “Greek dv, ou, we know had 
the sound of Indo-European u” (Peile, ‘ Introd. 
to Greek and Latin Etymology,’ 1869, p. 143). 
From all these examples it seems to follow that 
uw necessarily implies ov, and therefore that the 
« in Utopia does ; and so far from this being an 
‘assumption entirely unwarranted,” it is abso- 
lutely the fact. Dr. Donaldson thought so, and 
in his ‘ New Cratylus,’ second edition, 1850, p. 331, 
writes, “ OvxaXéyov, ‘ Dreadnought ’ or ‘ Oarefor- 
naught,’ Homer, ‘ Iliad,’ iii. 140 ; Virgil, ‘Auneid, 
ii. 312; Juv., iii. 198 (where it is Ucalegon). 
Ovroria, ‘Utopia,’ ‘ Weissnichtwo,’ ‘Kenna- 
quhair,’ ‘ Lord-knows-where.’” The last witness 
shall be a contemporary and friend of Sir T. More, 
Gulielmus Budeus, perhaps the greatest Greek 
scholar of his day, who, in his letter to Thomas 
Lupset, printed with the ‘ Utopia,’ ed. Foulis, 
Glasgue, 1750, p. 273, writes, “ Utopia vero insula, 
quam etiam Udepotiam appellari audio”; where 
this latter name, being a play upon ovdérore, 
shows convincingly that he took the other to be an 
ovToria, 

I am disposed to think that the derivation 
from «3 and réos, based on the supposed happy 
constitution and laws of the island, has arisen 
from writers not reading the title carefully enough. 
It is ‘ De Optimo Reipublice Statu, deque Nova 
Insula Utopia, Libri II.” The former clause leads 
to admiration of the wisdom, justice, &c., of the 
laws ; and perhaps More wished to produce such 
opinion in the minds of his readers and of 
statesmen and legislators. But he was too 
worldly wise and experienced in affairs to dream 
of such a state of things ever being brought 
about, and therefore very wittily and sagaciously 
added that the only place where it ever had 
been carried out was a New Island, cut off from 
communication with, and thas uninfected by the 
erroneous notions of, the rest of the world, and, 
in fact, a “No-where.” Respect, too, for his own 
head remaining on his shoulders may have also 
had some influence in those days of shortening 
men’s bodies and lives at a blow; for if his 
opinions should be called in question he could 
defend himself by pleading that they were but a 
fiction, a romance, never yet existing and never 
likely to exist except in a Utopia, a “ No-where.” 

W. E. Bucxuer. 


Before the meaning of the name can be ascer- 
tained it is well to consider how the imaginary 
island came to have it given by Sir Thomas More’s 
own showing. It was first named Abraxa, but 
this was changed to Utopia, because King Utopus 
conquered the place, separated it from the main- 
land by digging a channel of fifteen miles in space, 
and brought it to its great prosperity; so that 


whatever Utopus means (if it has any special 
meaning) this must be the meaning of Utopia. 
See ‘ Utopia,’ book ii. 

There exists a contemporary observation upon 
the name by Peter Giles, of Antwerp, More’s 
friend, to whom he sent a copy of his book, and to 
whom he addressed the letter prefixed to it, It is 
plain that he did not think the name originally to 
imply the same as “ Eutopia,” but gave a descrip- 
tion of it which would much more nearly agree 
with a derivation from Ovroria. On receiving 
the work from More he wrote a letter (November 1, 
1516) to Jerome Buaslide in commendation of it, 
with a translation of some verses in the Utopian 
language. In one of these “ meters” he writes as 
follows in Robinson’s translation :— 

My Kinge and Conqueror Utopus by name 

A prince of much renowne and immortal fame 

Hath made me an yle that earst no ylande was, 

Ful fraight with worldly welth with pleasure and 
And in another:— 

Me Utopie cleped Antiquitie 

Voyde of haunte and herboroughe, 

Nowe am I like to Platoe’s citie, 

Whose flame flieth the world 

Wherfore not Utopie, but rather rightel: 

My name is Eutopie: A place of felici 
Similarly in the letter referred to above there is:— 

“ For as touchinge the situation of the ylande, that is 

to saye, in what parte of the worlde Utopia standeth, the 
ignoraunce whereof not a little troubleth and — 
Master More, in dede Raphael (Hythloday, the Utopian 
versifier) left not that vnspoken of.” 
The contemporary authority seems to show plainly 
in what came @a term was first used. The latter 
sense soon became accepted. But care must be 
taken not to take the original interpretation from 
later use without some further reason. 

The meaning of Utopia in Sir Thomas More's 
sense—supposing, that is, that he originally in- 
tended the name of King Utopus to be significant, 
is well put in Bulloker’s ‘English Expositor,’ 
Camb., 1688: “Utopian, imaginary, feigned, 
fabulous.” The same epithet (“feigned”) is taken 
by Bacon in the ‘New Atlantis’ (“Chandos 
Classics,” p. 341), where he observes of Sir 
Thomas More, “I have lately read in a book of 
one of your men of a feigned commonwealth.” 
All this is more consistent with the derivation as 
from ’Ovroria than from Evroria. The ‘At- 
lantis’ was written soon after the ‘ Utopia.’ 

Ep. 


As Utopia was a place where all was regulated 
for the best, a derivation from «d réwos makes 


quite as good sense as the other. Furthermore, 
no authority would be worth anything upon this 
point unless it were More’s own. More himself 


says only that the island Utopia is so called of 
Utopas, who conquered it, before which it had 
been called Abraxas (opening of the second book 
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tg ’ ed. 1663, p. 55). Hallam says in 
his ‘Lit. Hist. Europe,’ ed. 1854, p. 276 n.: “Utopia 
is named from a King Utopus. I mention this 
because some have shown their learning by 
changing the word to Utopia.” This is how Allibone 
aotes him. If this is correct, it is not clear what 
meant. As it was originally written in 
Latin, and spelt Utopia, the orthoépy of the Greek 
mounce eVroros ¢ , and probably in Con- 
Deatianple they did the same on most likely 
More, taught by some fugitive Greek of the 
Eastern Empire, would also do this. But 
ov téros, if converted into ovroria, would in 
Latin be sounded Utopia, od in Greek being 
exactly equivalent to the Latin u in its right 
Italian pronunciation. Nobody, I imagine, is 
sure how More pronounced Latin and Greek ; but 
if as I suggest above, he would understand Utopia 
to be ov réros. To me it seems scarcely pro- 
bable that he pronounced «i as English readers do 
making it like wu. He would in Latin render «v 
by eu, as the Latins did in Euripides, Eurus, 
Euroklydon. No doubt this is why the authorities 
are for the ov tdzos derivation. 
with the conversion of Greek letters into Roman. 
Evpuridns, Euripides ; ovpdvia, Urania. 
in, Evromia would be an admirable name 
for “ the best of all possible” towns, but if More, 
the subtle satirist, described a perfect place, what 
ismore natural than that heshould alsodub it as “un- 


t accords better | 8° 


dated October 31, 1516, to Erasmus, he speaks of 
his book ‘Utopia’ by the name of ‘ Nusquama’; 
and again, in a second letter to Erasmus, dated 
September 3, 1517, he says, “ Nusquamam nos- 
tram nusquam bene scriptam ad te mitto” (see 
pp. 6, 7 of Arber’s reprint). There can be no 
doubt that Nusquama is coined from nusquam. 
Utopia, therefore, is coined from ov réros, and 
the meaning is “the Land of Nowhere.” == 
With regard to the derivation from ¢v Toros, its 
possibility was early discerned, and, in fact, formed 
the chief point in a Latin poem affixed to the 
pri editio, 1516. I have not the Latin at 
hand to quote from, but the last two lines of 
Ralph Robinson’s translation ran thus :— 
Wherefore not Utopie, but rather rightely 
My name is Eutopie: A place of felicitie. 
C. J. Barrerssy. 


Davin Garrick (7" v. 148).—No doubt 
this famous actor was buried from his house in the 
Adelphi, where he died Jan. 20, 1779. There is 
a long account of his funeral procession—one of 
t magnificence—to Westminster Abbey to be 
found in the Universal Magazine of that date. 
Readers of Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ will re- 
member the touching record there given of John- 
son and Boswell dining with Mrs. Garrick, at her 
house in the Adelphi, for the first time after her 
husband’s death, and having to lament the loss of 
two such friends as Topham Beauclerc and David 

ic 


findable,” with its conqueror Utopus symbolizing | Garrick. 


the Homeric or'r:s, Mr. Nobody, King of Nowhere. 
The perfect is unrealizable—the true Utopia. Well 
might the trustful Budeus wish to send mission- 
aries thither ; but had he stayed to think twice 
he would have seen that we ought to send to the 
Utopians to come and convert us. The voyage to 
nowhither has, up to the present, baffled the charit- 
able. Utopia remains un-Christian, and the Chris- 
tian world Any far from Utopia, if that stands for 
a —_ Ww things are regulated as they ought 
to be. OC. A. Wanp. 
Walthamstow. 


I am glad to see this question started once 
more, Eutopia has long been a theory of my 
own, but in the face of Hallam’s sneer I have 
never had the hardihood to mention it. But 
still the reference to Utopus, the conqueror, does 
not settle the point at all, but only raises the 
question as to the meaning of his name. But how 
about the evidence to be derived from the names 
of places in Grangousier’s kingdom ? 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 

Sir J. A. Picron is wrong in supposing that 
Utopia is derived from The trst syllable 
is undoubtedly ov ; and Sir Thomas More has him- 
self left us sure proof of this, for in a letter 


The inscription on his gravestone in Poets’ 
Corner is singularly legible, as the letters have 
been filled with latten, or brass ; and in the same 
grave is buried his wife, Eva Maria Garrick, who 
survived her husband for the long period of forty- 
three years, and died, at the age of ninety-eight, 
Oct. 14, 1822, as the inscription records. There 
is a small engraving of Mrs. Garrick in existence, 
but very scarce, representing her when past ninety, 
which it is difficult to imagine as depicting the 
once beautiful woman and most graceful danseuse 
of her time. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The Annual Register for 1779 (xxii. 196-7) states 
that Garrick died “at his house on the Adelphi 
Terrace,” and that “from his late house on the 
Adelphi Terrace the hearse was followed by more 
than fifty coaches” to Westminster Abbey. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


It is stated in the supplement to the Universal 
Magazine for June, 1780, and in the ‘Thespian 
Dictionary ’ (1802), that Mr. Garrick’s ‘‘ body was 
conveyed from his own house in the Adelphi” for 
interment, he having arrived there from the country 
seat of Earl Spencer on Jan. 15 and died on Jan. 
20, 1779. A note by Malone in Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
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Johnson’ also states that Mr. Garrick “died at 
his own house in London.” J. F. Manszres. 
Liverpool. 


The house No. 232, High Holborn has, until 
quite recently, been occupied for many years by 
an old-established firm of Servanté & Co., now 
removed. Amongst the funeral “ achievements,” 
or miniature hatchments, in their windows was 
that of David Garrick, with the date of his burial. 
This evidently implied that his funeral was “‘ per- 
formed” by the Servanté of the period, and in 
that sense Garrick may be said to have been 
buried from No. 232, High Holborn. 

G. A. W. 


I think something to the purpose may be found 
in Roberts’s ‘ Life of Hannah More’; but as I am 
away from my books I cannot be more an 


Teternone S. v. 168).—In the ‘Life of 
Hooke, published by R. Waller, London, 1705, 
p. xxiv, occurs the following paragraph referring to 
the transmission of sound by means of a string or 
wire :— 


communication - — by a packthread extended a 
very considerab! gth, and, after ing over a 
Pulley, brought back to the place near to whic h the 


C. Lezson Prince. 


From the preface to R. Hooke’s ‘ Micrographia,’ 
published in 1665 :— 
“Tt has not been yet thoroughly examin’d, how far 
icons may be improv’d, nor what other wayes 
there may be of quickning our hearing, or conveying 
sound through other bodies then the Air : for that is 
not the only medium, I can assure the Reader, that I 
haye, by the help of a distended wire, propagated 
the sound to a very considerable distance in an instant, 
or with as seemingly quick a motion as that of light, 
at least, incomparably swifter then that, which at the 
same time was propagated through the Air; and this not 
only in s straight line, or direct, but in one bended in 


many 
Doveitas Hankey. 


Napotzon Retics §S. v. 149).—A tiny 
letter and fine miniature of Napoleon once 
belonged to me. I bought them of an old con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q’ should almost think 


was not actually directed, but its 
that if the lines should meet the eyes of 


ose was 
his dear 


Louise she would be kind to the bearer—in fact » 
letter of introduction to her for O’Meara. The 
story of the boot is hardly probable in this case, 
The miniature was said to have been given by 
Napoleon to O’Meara. J. 0. J. 


Macor=Moevt (7" iv. 308, 516),—If 
C. C. B. will refer to my ‘Sketch of the History 
of Hindustan’ (W. H. n & Co., 1885) he will 
find some evidence as to the origin of the name 
and its proper pronunciation. The second syllable 
is long, and the derivation of Abu’l Ghazi— 
though he was a Mughol himself—must be re 
garded as one of those fancies common to Orientals, 
The references are pp. 47, 54, and 55, 

H. G. 


Frenco Nomerats §, v. 129).—Mr. C. J. 
Batrerssy may perhaps be glad to see that his 
judicious comments on the more convenient forms 
of the old French numerals septante, &c., for 
soixante-diz, &c., are fully borne out 
opinion of cultivated French scholars.  Littré 
says 

Septante, uoigue bien préférable a soixante-dix, 
puisqu’ il est mee Yanalogie de quarante, cinquante 
soixante n’est guére usité que par des personnes appar- 
tenant au midi de la France. II serait & désirer qu’il 
revint dans l’usage et chasst soixante-dix.” 

He also quotes Voltaire as using it in 1763. 

That brings it to within a quarter of a century 

of the French Revolution, the inaugurator of so 
Jel ived i 


many injurious and innovations. 
C. A. Warp. 

According to Sachs’s ‘ French-German Dic- 

tionary’ the Old French “ nte, huitante (or 

octante), and nonante,” th now obsolete and 


chiefly confined to mathematical terminology, are 
still very commonly used in French Switzerland. 
The probable reason for their rejection by the 
French, and the substitution of “ soi. : 

quatre-vingt, and quatre-vingt-diz,” may be 
sought for in the popular predilection of count- 
ing by scores and dividing larger numerals into 
their component parts, to render them more 
to common people. H, Kress. 

0! 


Septante, octante, and nonante are still com- 
monly used in the south of France and Belgium. 
Littré is of opinion that these forms for soizante- 
dix, quatre-vingt, and quatre-vingt-dix are to be 
regretted, as more correct and more ~ Sept- 
ante, octante, and nonante ceased to be used in 
Paris and the greater part of France about sixty 
years ago; it was a simple affaire de mode, as 
with crinolines and grey trousers. 

JosEPH REgINACH. 


“Ye see me nave” §S, v. 69).—In the 
Greek, pe Exovra; Latin, “ videtis me 
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habere ”; the Revised Version, “as ye behold me 
having”; Wiclif, 1380, “as ye seen that I have”; 
Rheims, 1582, “ as you see me to have ”; but Tyn- 
dale, 1534, ‘‘as ye see me have,” which reading 
is retained by Cranmer, 1539; Geneva, 1557; 
Authorized, 1611. Dr. E. A. Abbot treats of the 
infinitive with to omitted and inserted in his 
‘Shakespearian Grammar,’ ed. 1875, sect. 349 :— 
“In Early English the present infinitive was repre- 
sented by -en (A.-S. -an), 80 that ‘ to speak’ was ‘ speken,’ 
and ‘he is able to s ” was ‘he can speken,’ as in 
Shakspere, ‘ Pericles,’ II., prologue 12. en the en 
dropped into disuse and ‘o was substituted for it, several 
verbs, which we call auxiliary and which are closely and 
commonly connected with other verbs, retained the old 
licence of omitting to, though the infinitival inflection 
was lost. But naturally, in the Elizabethan period, 
while the distinction between auxiliary and non-auxiliary 
verbs was gradually gaining force, there was some differ- 
ence of opinion as to which verbs did and which did not 
require the to, and in Early English there is much incon- 
sistency in this respect. [Here follow examples.| The 
hey often inserted after verbs of perceiving—feel, see, 

To see great Hercules whipping a gig, 

And Solomon to a jig, 

And Nestor play at push-pin with the boys. 

*L. L. L., IV. iii. 167-9, 

This quotation shows that after see, the infinitive, whether 
with or without to, is equivalent to the participle. 
‘Whipping,’ ‘ to tune,’ ‘ play,’ are all co-ordinate. e 
— form is the most correct, as in Latin, ‘audivi 

canentem’; modern English, ‘I heard her sing’; 
Elizabethan English, ‘I heard her to sing.’ The infinitive 
with to after verbs of perception occurs very rarely in 
Early English ; it seems to have been on the increase 
towards the end of the sixteenth century ; we have re- 
curred to the idiom of the Early English.” 
Shakspere almost always omits the to after the 
verb to see, I have counted about forty instances 
in the Concordance; Dr. Abbot quotes several in- 
stances of its insertion after the verb to hear. 
Milton uses both forms, ‘Ode on the Nativity,’ 
171, ‘‘ see his kingdom fall”; ‘ Paradise Lost,’ xi. 
459, “see him die”; xii. 422, “see him rise”; 
‘ Paradise ined,’ iv. 571, “see his victor fall ”; 
but ‘ Paradise Lost,’ xi. 783, 784, ‘‘ I see Peace to 
corrupt, no less than war to waste”; xii. 8, 9, “I 
perceive thy mortal sight to fail.” I prefer the 
Authorized Version to the Revised Version in the 
passage of St. Luke. W. E. Bucxtey. 


The revisers were tly of your corre- 
spondent’s opinion, and have altered this passage, 
as well as a similar one in Acts i. 11. If any 
alteration was really needed, one feels thankful 
that the learned body did not adopt the alternative 
“see me to have.” But what reason can there be 
for objecting to the phrase as it stood? We “hear 
people say ” this, we “see them do” that, perhaps we 
should like to “ make them do” something else, and 
it seems likely that we shall soon “see them have ” 
a Prig’s English Grammar provided for them ! 
What is to become of the imperative mood if have 
never=to have, nor be=to be? Is the next revision 


to give us “Let there to be light”? Ifso, one 
would be inclined to say of the perpetrator, “ Let 
his bishopric another to take !” A. T. M. 


Is this so wrong as Dz. Brewer thinks? An 
old rule says, “ To, the sign of the infinitive, is 
omitted after the verbs bid, dare, feel, hear, see, 
&c.”' The me is the Latin construction of the 
accusative before the infinitive. Them is under- 
stood. By-the-by would not imparsible be the 
correct form, not “ unparsibie.” G. F. 1 


Dr. Brewer explains for himself what this 
passage means, “as ye see me to have.” There is 
nothing indefensible in this. The Revised Version 
puts it “‘ as ye behold me having.” This seems to me 
very near to bungling. Can you notwell say,“ When 
you arrive in the presence of so-and-so, do as you 
see me do”? Have in the passage in question is 
not the auxiliary verb, but a verb active signify- 
ing “to hold” or “ possess”; éué €xovra, “me to 
have.” Whether ¢o shall be left out or inserted is 
purely a question of rhythm. In the case cited I 
think it ought to have been inserted. It would be 
a line of poetry like John Daniel’s if it ran— 

A spirit bath not flesh and bones, 
As ye see me to have; 
but it is right either way. C, A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 

Strictly speaking, I suppose, Dr. Brewsr’s 
criticiam ts just as to the “ unparsibility ” of this 
phrase. But I fancy that familiar usage— ; 

Quem penes arbitrium est, 
is almost inexorably against him. “See me do it,” 
and “Do as you see me do,” are forms of 
that may be heard any day. There is a terse 
directness in the form, which perhaps recommends 
it, Any way it seems to be established beyond the 
reach of correction. “Do as you see me to do” 
would in most ears have a pedantic sound; and in 
point of usage, I am afraid, is altogether “‘ out of 
it.” If Wordsworth had really written the line— 

I saw them go: one horse was blind, 
would any one have censured his phrase as either 
ungrammatical or meanly colloquial ? 
Cc. B. M. 

Is not this ellipsis of the infinitive a very com- 
mon form in the language? “Do as you see me 
do,” “He listened to hear him speak,” “He watched 
her ride away,” ‘‘ She saw her smile,” &c.,—are not 
these every-day phrases? Our American cousins 
go further in this direction than we do, for they 
say, “ He helped her churn,” where we should ex- 
press the preposition. If it be custom that makes 
grammar, surely “ ye see me have” may be held 
to have established a prescriptive right. 
HERMENTRUDE, 

TREATMENT oF Royat Portraits: GUILLIM’s 
Heratpry’ S. v. 124).—There is a still 
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more singular connected with 
Guillim’s ‘Heraldry.’ Guillim died in 1621. 
The fourth edition, by Francis Nower, was 
issued just before the Restoration. When this 
took the science of heraldry came into 
more repute, another edition was required, with 
a fresh collection of examples, and a reprint 
in the same year with this insertiun in 
the title-page, “Since the imprinting of the last 
edition many offensive coats (to the loyal party) 
are exploded ; with a supply of his Majestie’s 
friends.” The volume was dedicated to Charles II., 
the former having been to the Marquess of Hert- 
ford. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™4 S. vi. 13; 3° S. iv. 140. 
I have a of the Commonwealth issue, not, 
however, quite perfect. Ep. Marsna.t. 


In a recent case Lord Selborne said he remem- 
bered a celebrated case in which a lady, desiring to 
Ee her connexion with the royal family, brought 

to court and wanted the jury to see a picture of 
her mother or grandmother, which he, being at 
that time Attorney-General, did not permit. He 
believed it was an old picture of George IV., which 
had been turned into an old lady. 

Horace W. Monckton. 


“ WHEN THE HAY Is IN THE Mow” §, 65, 
172).—In the A text of ‘ Piers the Plowman’ the 
paragraph of passus vi. opens with a re- 
of the rebuke Ciministered to the poet by 
nm, Thus, he says, “ Reson me aratede ”:— 
“ Canstow seruen,” he seide. “ other syngen in a churche, 
Other coke for my cokers . other to the cart picche, 
Mowe other mowen . other make bond to sheues,” &c. 
Prof. Skeat’s note on the words italicized is :— 
“The first mowe signifies to mow hay; the second 
(also spelt mouwen, muwe, mywen) means to put it into a 
mow, to stack,” 
The word was also used by Scottish poets of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and I fancy it is 
to be found in Barbour, although I cannot at the 
moment givea reference, Sibbald, in the imperfect 
and irritating glossary to his ‘ Chronicle of Scottish 
Poetry,’ writes, “ Mow, a heap, a pile, or bing, as 
of unthreshed corn.” This would seem to indicate 
that the word applies to the grain when piled in 
the mill-loft preparatory to threshing. In the 
es sense of pile, without reference to grain or 
, mowe is used by Gawin Douglas in his transla- 
tion of ‘Aineid,’ iv., on the subject of Dido’s funeral 
pyre. After the full preparations for the professed 
process of incantation are made, the narrative pro- 
ceeds thus :— 


Bot quhen the greit was wpbeildit weill 
Of aik treis schyddle dry, 


Within the secret clos, ondir the sky, 

The place with fiouris and garlandis stentis the quene, 
And crownis about with funerall bewis greyn: 

Abufe the mowe the foirsaid bed was maid, 

Quharein the figure of Enee scho laid, 


The Dictionary’ makes this 


apposite quotation from Bishop Hall's ‘Satires,’ 
iv. 6:— 
Each muck-worme will be rich with lawless gaine, 
Altho’ he smother up mowes of seven years graine. 
This dictionary also gives (but without illustrative 
example) as a second usage, “a loft or chamber in 
which hay or corn is stored up.” 


Tomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


The Rev. Oliver Heywood, to show that God 
could tame a blasphemer, relates that one 
“ Beck, who had sworn no cart should come to that 
barn floor, angered at a lasse on the haymow who bade 
him be quiet, mounting the ladder leaning on th 
door, with horrible excecration threatening to kill 
fell, was wounded, could not be healed, dyed of 
was buryed at Halifax Oct, 12, 1680.” 
At that date hay was stored in a barn, and 
mow, or mough, was the stack inside, high enough 
to have required a ladder to mount. See Hey- 
wood’s ‘ Diaries’ (pub. 1881), vol. ii. p. 275; also 
vol. iii. p. 203). Hawprorp. 


EFF 


“The Barley Mow” is a not uncommon for 
& public house in the North of England. 
pictured on a sign-board it is represented as a 
quadrangular corn-stack, generally with a half- 
emptied cart of corn standing near. 

E. Leaton 


Atwrne (7" §. iv. 388, 534; v. 32, 153).— 
How this name ought to be spelt nowadays is one 
question; what its meaning, is quite another. The 
first question may be left in the hands of those 
who now bear the name, and received it at their 
baptism, or whose forefathers bore it during the 
last few centuries—say three centuries, which is a 
reasonable allowance. As to the derivation of the 
name (i. ¢., what it means), surely there cannot be 
much doubt about that. Férstemann (‘ Alt- 
deutsches Namenbuch,’ p. 136) must be right. 
The name is com of two elements—the first 
representing the O.H.G. Adal, or the Anglo-Saxon 
Gel; the second representing the O.H.G. Vin, or 
the Gothic Vinjiis, which appears in hundreds of 
names all over Europe in the forms Wino, Wini, 
Wina, &. The first of these elements (you may 
call them words if you like) means a noble, the 
second means a friend or comrade, The name 
Alwyne therefore means “the great lord’s friend 
or comrade,” or, if you please, his esquire. As, in 
the good old times, when every great lord was a 
leader in war and the captain of a host, the lord 
was, let us say, a commander-in-chief, the man 
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In the West of England the word mow is more 
generally used for corn than hay. We usually say 
a o Pap. but a wheat-mow or a barley-mow in 
speaking of s stack of either of the above-men- 
tioned productions. F. H. Baxer. 
Mere Down, Mere, Wilts. 
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who was emphatically his friend or comrade would 
be, let us say, his lieutenant-general. 
Aveustus JEssorp. 


THE SLEEP OF THE yusT” (7" §. v. 
47, 96, 176).—Is this expression taken from that 
well-known couplet, 

The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish while they sleep in dust? 
E. Lzatow Biexxrysopp. 


Kwicutep arrer Dears (7 S. v. 169).—Lord 
Chief Justice Ryder had a narrow escape of bei 
ennobled after death. His monument in St. 
Wolfran’s Church, Grantham, thus sets forth his 
case (Turner's ‘Collections for the History of the 
Town and Soke of Grantham,’ p. 18) :— 

“The Right Hon. Sir Dudley Ryder, Lord Chief 

Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, and one of His 
Majesty's most honourable Privy Council. He was made 
Solicitor General in 1733, Attorney General in 1736, and 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 1754. May 4, 1756, 
his Majesty was graciously pleased to sign a warrant for 
creating him a peer of Great Britain by the title of Baron 
of Harrowby, near this place; but he died the day fol- 
lowing, before the patent could pass, in the 65th year of 
his age; he married in 1735 Anne, the daughter of 
Nathaniel Newnham, , of Streatham, in Surrey, by 
whom he has left N |, his only son,” 
Foster’s ‘ Peerage of the British Empire’ for 1882 
makes the signing of the patent to have taken place 
on May 24, and the ieth on the 25th. Accord- 
ing to the same authority, Nathaniel Ryder, men- 
tioned above as the only son of the Lord Chief 
Justice, was not created Baron Harrowby of 
Harrowby until May 20, 1776. I fancy this 
mischance of Sir Dudley Ryder’s has been afore- 
time cited in ‘ N. & Q.’ Sr. 

I suppose the inquiry after “similar honours” 
bestowed upon nd won is not intended to be 
limited to the honour of knighthood. Is not, 
therefore, the case of the late Sir T. E. May an 
instance in point? The title of Lord Farnborough 
was not exactly “bestowed unknowingly on a dead 
man,” but still he did not survive long enough 
to enjoy it. 

The brevet of colonel and a large (but useless) 

t of land in Canada conferred on George Faesch 
fancle of the cardinal, and first husband of my 
grandmother), captain in the 4th Battalion of the 
60th (or Royal American) Regiment of Foot, 
reached his very young widow just after he had 
died of wounds received at the battle of Abraham’s 
Heights, almost immediately on landing at South- 
ampton. 

tcy i just within a few days of 
his death ? R. H. Busx. 


Mysterious APPEARANCES IN THE 
DURING THE SeventTeeTH Century §. v. 
104),—Following up your correspondent’s remarks 


anent these appearences, I beg to send accounts of 
two others of the same kind, one in the seventeenth 
century and the other in the beginning of the next 
century. They both, strangely —_ 
at the same place. The first is nicled by 
Spalding, in his ‘Trubles,’ and the other by 
Jaffray, one of the famous Quaker family. Spald- 
ing’s account is taken from the Spalding Club 
edition of the ‘Trubles,’ and the other from a 
number of stray papers in the Spalding Club 
Miscellany :— 

Friday, Feburary 10, 1643. “Ye sie, folio 488, of 
apparitionis and visiouns sene heir at the hill of Brym- 
man, within four myllis of Abirdene, Williame Ander- 
sone, tennent in Crabstoun, told me he saw ane gryt 
army, as appeirit to him, both of horss and foot, about 8 
houris in the morning, being misty, and visiblie 
contynewit till sone rysing, syne vaneishit away in his 
sicht, with an ee ane moiss hard besyde. Lykuaies 
in the mvre of Forfar, armies of men sein in the air. 
Quhilkis visionis the people thocht to be prodigious 
tokenis, as it fell out over trew, as may be sein heirefter.” 

“ A true account of two visions seen on the moore cald 
the White Myres, a mile and ane half to the westward 
of Aberdeen [sent by the Laird of Kingswells, Alexander 
Jaffray, to Sir Archibald Grant of Monymusk, Nov. 13, 
1719). The first was on the twenty-ninth of Januarie 
last, att eight houres in the morning, there appeared ane 
army computed to be the number of seven thusand men. 
This computation was made by a very judicious man who 
had been long a souldier in Flanders and is now a farmer 
at this place, who, with about thirtie persons, were 
spectators, This army was drawn up in a long line 
of batle aray, ware seen to fall doun to the ground and 
start up al att once ; thair drums ware seen to be carried 
on the drummers backs. After it remained more then 
two houres, a person on a white horse road along the 
line, and then they all marched towards Aberdeen, where 
the hill cald the Stokett tooke them out of sight. It 
was 8 cleare sun shine all that morning. 

“The second was on the twenty-first October last, 
upon the same ground. About two thousand men 
appeared with blew and white coatts, clear arms, glancing 
or shining white ensignes ware saen to slap down, as did 
the former, att which tyme a smoak apeird, as if they 
had fired, but no noise. A person on a white horse also 
road alonge the line, and then they marched off towards 
the bridge of Dee, This vision continued on the ground 
from three houre in the afternoon till it was scarce 
light to see them, It wasa cleare fine afternoone, and 
being the same day of the great yearly fair held att Old 
Aberdeen, was seen by many hundreds of people going 
home, as weall as by above thirty that war at their own 
houses about half a miledistant. Its observable that the 
people that ware coming from the fair, cam thorow 
them, but saw nothing till they cam up to the crowd 
_— war standing gazing who caused them to look 

“ Both these vissions I enquired about imediately after, 
and examined many of the spectators with the outmost 
care, who all agree with the greatest confidence imagin- 
able, so that there is no roome left of doubting the 


truth.” 
J. Matcotm 
A Canpiz as a or 
(7™ 8. v. 85).—The proverbial saying, “ Tace is 
Latin for a candle,” is older than Fielding. In 
‘N. & 1" S, ii. 45, a correspondent, signing 
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H. B. O., stated that it occurs in Swift’s ‘ Polite 
Conversation’ (circa 1731); and in 1" §. iv. 456, 
Mr. J. 8S. Warpen said that it is in Dampier’s 
* Voyages,’ 1686. Coming down toa period nearer 
our own time, we find it in at least two of the 
“ Waverley Novels,” namely, ‘The Abbot,’ chap. 
xviii., and ‘ Redgauntlet,’ chap. xi. It would be 
interesting to know the earliest use as well as the 
of the JonaTHan BovucHiEr. 


Wueet Marx (7" §. v. 28, 91,112). 
—I must — to yourself and your corre- 
spondents who have kindly replied to my query. I 
ought to have been more explicit, What I wish to 
discover is, what city or town in England used 
this as its official mark? The catherine wheel 
mark occurs on pieces of Old English silver of the 
seventeenth century as a hall mark, as well as on 
pi pe To what city or town in England is the 
mark referable ? T. M. Fattow. 

Coatham, Yorkshire, 


The coins of the city of Tanagra, in Beotia, 
were marked with a wheel, to indicate “ the rolling 
disc of the sun-god.” See ‘Coins and Medals,’ 
edited by Stanley Lane-Poole, p. 19. 

Sr. 


Oorm or Mary Srvarr (7" §S. v. 169).—The 
earliest dated coin of Mary is the gold half-lion of 
1543, the queen being then about three years old ; 
but this coin does not bear any attempt at a por- 
trait. The piece alluded to by A. L. is probably 
the billon penny, issued circa 1553, bearing a 
diminutive representation of the queen’s bust, 
which may or may not be intended to show her 
as a child. H. §, 


The earliest known coin of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, is the gold piece with the legend xccxr. 
ANCILLA. DOMINI, minted in 1543. The earliest 
portrait on her coins is on the silver testoons of 
1553. The billon pennies with the portrait were 
minted in 1554. No “bawbees” were struck with 
her portrait. R. W. Cocuran-Parricx. 


The little copper coin called the bawbee represents 
Queen Mary as an a nine months old, in a 
baby’s surmoun y a royal crown. See 
Miss Striskland’s * Life,’ vol. i. ch. i, 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


By THE evevens” x. 326 ; 6S. xi. 
437).—I do not understand the explanation given 
at the latter reference. I su that the accent 
must be laid on the first syllable of elevens, and 
that this word is nothing but a corruption of 
elements. In both cases where Goldsmith makes 
use of this oath it is laid in the mouth of badly- 
educated persons, who are also in other 
made by Goldsmith to disfigure difficult 


The oath “ by the elements ” occurs also in Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Cor.,’ I. x. 10, A, Fats, 
Hamburg. 

“‘Saprens gui assipuus” iv. 528; y, 
37, 138).—This motto is to be seen in the church- 
yard, Tingwall, Shetland, on the tomb of Sir 
Andrew Mitchell, Bart., of Mitchell and West- 
shore, who died 1764. It was probably adopted 
by his father, who was created a baronet 1720, 
Previously the family bore different arms and 
motto. This motto is still used by the Mitchells 
of Sidmouth, Devon. James M. Govupre, 

Lerwick, N.B. 


I have just come across this motto on a book- 
late of a member of the Sperling family (co, 
Sask On reference to Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ I find 
that the same motto is used by the Mitchells of 
Berry and Westshore, Zetland (baronets 1724 to 
1783), and by the Sykeses of Basildon, co. Berks, 
G. W. Tomurmson, 
Huddersfield, 


Armentan Cunistmas (7" v. 149).—I, too 
am interested in this query, having understood 
that the Armenian Church, not accepting the 
doctrine of the human nature of Christ, does not 
keep Christmas at all. Ranwolff describes their 
religion at some length, but upon this point has 
only the following :— 

“They do not at all esteem the Popes of Rome, but 
have their own Prelates, which they honour with great 
and liar Reverence : neither do they believe any 
Seieloetens, nor Purgatory. Their Priests go in plain 
Habits : they have Wives as well as their Laymen : they 
let their Hair and Beards grow : they keep on Zaster- 
day a great Feast, and soon after beginneth their Lent, 
which they keep strictly, and therin, as also on Wednes- 
day and Friday all the year round, they eat neither Eggs 
nor Flesh, nor any thing else that ever had life in it, ~4 
Saturdays and Sundays they are allowed them, to ref: 
themselves: other Feasts and Holydays they do not 
keep any at all.”—Ray’s ‘Collection of Curious Travels 
and Voyages,’ London, 1693, 

C. B. 

The Armenian Christians “keep Christ’s birth 
amped on the 6th January, which they say was our 
Saviour’s birthday” (Moreri’s ‘ Dict.,’ 1694). 
The above date, O.S., explains the twenty-four 
days difference between their Christmas and ours. 
*€ Armenian Era commenced July 9, 552; the 
ecclesiastical year Aug. 11. To reduce to present 
time, add 551 years and 221 days, and in leap 
year subtract one day from March | to Aug. 10 
(Tegg’s ‘ Dict. of Chron.’). J. F. Mawseren. 

Liverpool. 


Formerly the whole Eastern Church celebrated 
the nativity of Christ on Jan. 6, the Epiphany, 
which they called Theophany. The Armenians 
still adhere to this custom, though abandoned by 
the orthodox. Now, since the Armenians use the 
unreformed kalendar—Old Style, as it is called— 
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are twelve days behind the NewStyle. This 

es the —— twenty-four days after our 

Christmas. For further information see Bingham, 

‘Eccles. Antiq.,’ bk. xx. c. iv., and Pelliccia, 

‘Polity,’ bk. iv. c. od 352. 

Leaton 

Norz Roeers’s ‘ Human Lire’ (7 §. v. 

189).—Mr. Bucxtey will find the note I have 

quoted in my ‘ Early Life of Samuel Rogers,’ on 

pp. 106 and 107 of the edition of Rogers’s ‘ Poems’ 
published by Moxon in 1839. 


P. W. Craypen. 
18, Tavistock Square. 


The pathetic story of Conradin, the last Hohen- 
staufen ; of his rights, his wrongs, and his early 
tragic fate, constituting one of those arbitrary acts 
the accumulation of which was fourteen years later 
so terribly avenged in the “ Sicilian Vespers,” has 
been written by Raumer, Villani, Sismondi, and 
pretty well every writer who treats of Europe in the 
thirteenth century. If I remember right, Dr. 
Pitré tells of finding popular memories of “ Cor- 
radino,” more than 500 years old, yet surviving in 
the folk-songs of Sicily. R. H. Busx. 

Very numerous replies to the preceding query are 

ledged with thanks, and are at the service of th 
Rev. W. E, Bucxizy. 


Farry Tate (7" §. v. 187).—Is the reference 
to the following lines in one of Gay’s ‘ Fables’ ?— 
Just as she spoke, a faery sprite 
Popped through the key-hole, swift as light. 
These lines are quoted by the Rev. T. A. Buckley 
in @ note to his prose translation of the ‘Odyssey,’ 
bk. iv. 838. He does not give the exact reference 
to Gay, and I have not Gay’s ‘ Fables’ at hand. 
JonaTHAN Bovcuier. 


Hermes, in the Homeric hymn, sli through 
the key-hole, “like a breath of 
after his raid upon Apollo’s cows. The book 
which F. W. D. desiderates may possibly be 
ir George Cox’s ‘ Tales of the Gods and Heroes,’ 
though this was not published so early as “‘ the 
forties.” B. Mount. 

rs. C. G, Bocer and Mr. E. H. state 
the tale is by the Rev. F. BE. Paget. The Rev. 
W. Cornetivs describes it as “a first-rate 


Commencement or Year (7* iv. 444).—Has 
not Mr. Lyx» made a slip in 


be 


stating that the 
in began on March 1 till 1752? 
have said March 25, Lady Day. 


There were in this country no da: oe 
Jan. 1 to March 24,1751. For those ys in 24 
George IT. were said to be in 1750 (now, for the 
avoidance of ambiguity, better written 1750/1) ; 
but in the following year, 25 George II., they were 
called 1752. No legal deeds, therefore, exist dated 
Jan. 1—March 24, 1751 ; nor was any newspaper 
printed with either of those dates. H. 
Pontefract, 


Man-or-War §. iv. 428; v. 49, 130).—If 
this term can be said to be used officially by its 
being inserted in the London Gazette, Mr. Jutian 
MarsHAtt will find from its first number (dated 
Monday, February 5, to Thursday, Feb. 8, 1665) 
& paragraph as follows: “ Plymouth, Jan. 30. The 
Richmond is gone again to sea with some other 
Men of War,” ke. 

On referring to another old ne , the Par- 
liamentary Intelligencer, published by order, and 
dated Decemb. 17 to Monday, Decemb. 24, 1660, 
there is certain news from Hamburg, Decemb. 21. 
By letters from Lubeck it is reported that the 
Count of Slippenbach being upon his voyage from 
Stockholm to Danzick, to reside with his Majesty 
of Poland as Ambassador in Ordinary, is cast away 


¢ | With a Man of War, carrying “~ men, &c. 


PETHERICK. 
Torquay. 
Pepys uses the expression in his ‘ Diary,’ 
although he may not do so in his official papers : ; 
“ News is come from Deale, that the same day my 
Lord Sandwich sailed thence with the Fleet, that even- 
ing some Dutch men-of-war were seen on the back side 
of the Goodwin.” —Feb. 3, 1664/5. 
Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 


A Woman with Minirary Honours 
(7" 8S. v. 165.)—Mr. E. H. Coteman is curious to 
know whether there is any instance other than that 
which recently occurred of a woman being buried 
with full military honours. It was stated in several 
of the daily papers that there was no other example, 
but this is not the case. The same ceremony was 
performed for Christian Davies, alias Mother Ross, 
who served in Marlborough’s campaigns as a foot- 
soldier and a dragoon, and “gave many signal 
= of an unparallel’d courage and personal 

ravery.” She was twice wounded, and after her sex 
had been discovered she remained with her regiment 
as cook and companion to her husband, to search 
for whom she originally donned male attire. She 
became in her old age a Chelsea pensioner, receivi 
an allowance of one shillingaday. When she di 
(July, 1759) her body was interred among the 
pensioners in Chelsea burying-ground, and three 
grand volleys were fired over her grave (Boyer’s 
* Political State,’ vol. 90). The question 
of the authorship of this 's memoirs has 
dealt with in ‘N. & ix. 323; 5° 8. wi. 
511; vii, 92. Crocx-Hovse. 
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The fairy tale referred to by F. W. D. is the 
‘Hope of the Katzekopfs,’ published by Masters | 
' & Burns between the years 1840 and 1846. The 
hero of the tale, Prince Eigenwillig, is drawn | 
through the key-hole, and wound up into a ball | 
, by his fairy godmother. E. H. Burrow, 
child's book.””] 
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GeyeaLocicat (7™ §. v. 149).—If your corre- 
spondent C. G. W. will consult Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ 
vol. y. p. 177, he will there find that Margaret of 
Kent was betrothed to Amaneo d’Albret, April 4, 
1340. Nothing more is known of her, but it is 
necessarily inferred that she was dead in 1352, 
when John, Earl of Kent, died (December 26), 
since otherwise his sister Joan would not have 
been his sole heir. I have never found Margaret’s 
name mentioned in the public records. She pro- 
bably died soon after the betrothal, perhaps even 
before marriage. It is, of course, possible that it 
was Joan who was thus affianced, and that the 
scribe mistook her name (not an unprecedented 
occurrence) ; and that this may be the true solution 
is the more likely, since, on the hasty baptism 
of Earl John at Arundel in 1330, his godmother 
was his sister Joan, then less than eighteen months 
old. Had there been an elder sister, it may reason- 
ably be supposed that she would have been pre- 
ferred for that sacred and responsible office. it it 
were Joan who was betrothed to Amaneo, the con- 
tract must have been broken off, or else that 
Amaneo with whom it was made had died before 
1346, when Joan entered into her secret marriage, 
per verba de presenti, with Sir Thomas de Holand. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Taacxeray’s Derinition or Humour (7* §, v. 
149).—Though they can hardly be said to contain 
a “definition” of humour, Mr, GarpIveR may 

ibly be thinking of the opening of 
ckeray’s lecture on Swift. There eray 
says 

“The humorous writer professes to awaken and direct 
love, your pity, your kindness—your scorn for un- 

th, pretension, imposture—your tenderness for the 
weak, the poor, the oppressed, the eg” 

. F. R. B. 


Avtuors or Quorations Wanrep (7" §. v. 
God of the Granite and the Rose, 
Soul of the Sparrow and the Bee, &c. 
The American “ ” who wrote these lines was 
Miss Elizabeth (Lizzie) Doten, some few years deceased. 
She wrote two kinds of verses—the first claimed to be 
due to the inspiration of various spirits, namely, Byron, 
Burns, Shakespeare, Poe, or others; but for the second 
kind no such claim was made. The writer of rhymed 
metre might well give these productions a study. She 
was a noted speaker of the Spiritualist gatherings ; and 
two volumes of her verses, part her own and part 
“inspired,” have been published by a Boston house that 
makes a business of such matters. 
Joun E, Norcross, 
(7% 8. v. 169.) 
I wish I was by that dim lake 
is in vol, iii. of the folio edition of Moore's ‘ Irish 
Melodies,’ Matitpa 
The lines commencing 
I wish I were by that dim lake 
are to be found in Moore’s ‘Irish Melodies.’ The 
Chandos edition has “ was" for “ were” in the first line, 
H, J, Carpenter, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

His of the County Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster, 
By the late Edward Baines. New, Revised, and En- 
larged Edition. By James Croston, F.8.A. Parts L- 
XIII. (John Heywood.) 

Barnes's ‘ Lancashire’ is a standard book, which both 

required and deserved to be re-edited. In a work neces- 

sarily covering so wide a range, alike as to time and 
matter, much of the excellence of a new edition must 
be a question of the editor's discretion in altering, re- 
casting, omitting, and adding, as well as annotating, 
In the appendices, for inst , there was obviously 
room for the exercise of a very considerable amount of 
discretion, both as to omission and addition, as well as in 
the matter of annotating. Mr. Croston’s foot-notes, 
which are distinguished by the initial C., are generally 
brief, but usually embody some useful correction of the 
former text, or supply references to modern authorities, 
such as the volumes of the Lancashire and Cheshire 

Record Society, the later issues of the Chetham Society's 

invaluable publications, and kindred works. We do not 

think that Mr, Croston has found the right solution for 
the difficulty about the meaning of colerium. We should 

ourselves prefer a rendering in harmony with No, 4 

of the examples in Ducange (Paris, Didot, 1850), viz., 

“ Quantum collo ferri potest,” for which a French 

—— colaye, is cited from a document of 1425. 

There is also a possibility that No. 3 in Ducange — 

“ equus ipse,” may be the true rendering. We have occa- 

sionally to observe that Homer has nodded, as in the 

case of the note on mercheta mulierum, where we should 
have expected Mr. Croston either to delete the old note, 
or 80 to modify it as to show that he knew the pretended 


us noctis to have been long since thoroughly dis- 
Sited. 


cre’ To pass such a note without a word seems 
strange in what is, generally speaking, a careful edition. 
We remark (p. 387, n.3) that Mr, Croston does not 
seem to have known of the printing in the Genealogist, 
NS., vol. i., the first under the editorship of Mr. W. D. 
Selby, of the patent of peerage issued under the Protec- 
torate of Oliver Cromwell to Charles Howard of Naworth, 
" the titles of Baron Dacres of Gilsland and Viscount 

oward of Morpeth. The patent is specially interesting 
from its obviously close adherence to the precedents of the 
monarchy, and the historic continuity which it thereb 
asserted for the Commonwealth under the Protector wi 
the constitutional, historically elective, and limited ee 
ship of the English nation. The Civil War period whi 
this patent illustrates is fertile also in many another inter- 
esting feature. Scarce has the Presbyterian minister— 
a ptinful, godly preacher of the Word—turned out the 
bishop’s dumb dogs ere he finds his own position 
threatened by Anabaptists, Brownists, and other sec- 
taries, the “festering leprosie” of whose doctrines he 
vainly petitions the Parliament to put down, in a 
strongly worded address, such as was sent up by the 
very first meeting of the Lancashire Classis in 1648. So 
some did say that New Presbyter was but Old Priest 
writ large. We do not quite see Mr. Croston’s difficulty 
about the Independents, whom he supp be omitt 
They are, surely, — as well as historically, 
identical with the Brownists, and are therefore among 
the enemies to ecclesiastical fulminated against in 
the address of the Classis. 


Posthumous Humanity: a Study of Phantoms. By 
Adolphe d’Assier, Translated and Annotated by 
Henry 8. Olcott. (Redway.) 

Cuan, by his posthumous bi 

added a new terror to death. 


hies, is said to have 
. Adolphe d’ Assier and 
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translator have far surpassed the achievement of the 
ie bookseller. If we can b: ourselves into a state of 
mind to assent to one tithe of the strange things here 

ely told as facts, death would, indeed, be a far more 
Socking subject of contemplation than the most un- 

pathetic of theologians have represented it to be. 

. @’Assier is a believer in the philosophy of Auguste 
Comte, but we should imagine that he is led as a 
heretic by those disciples who represent the master’s 
teaching as it has come down to us in his books. We 
must abstain from entering on even scientific questions 
when they touch the realm of theology. We may say, 
however, that, so far as we can gather from the book 
before us, M. d’Assier, while rejecting the Christian 
teaching, has retained or acquired a firm conviction that 
the wild imaginings which have in all ages attached 
themselves to it are, in a great degree, true, not as 
pictures of a childlike state of the human faculties, in 
which sense we gladly receive and value them highly, 
but as real occurrences, as much to be credited as 

The sad stories of the death of kings, 
or any of the other undoubted facts with which his- 
torians have to deal. 

“ Let us be on our guard,” M, d’Assier says, “that, in 
exploring the domain of the shades, we may not take a 
shade of reasoning for reason itself.”’ Had the author 
kept this very needful caution before him, we cannot 
think that this volume would ever have seen the light, 
at least in its present form. 

There is hardly a superstition in the whole of that 
realm which is the property of the folk-lorist that is not 
accepted by author and translator alike with a faith as 
simple and confiding as that of our ancestors, who 
derived comfort and consolation from the wild imagin- 
ings to be found in the ‘Golden Legend.’ These tales, 
though for the most part “such things as dreams are 
made of,” were not horrible and revolting. Those con- 
tained in this book, if we accepted them, would cast a 
shadow on life as black as any of those old-world beliefs 
from which we have been freed. 

Modern discoveries in electrical science and the region 
of physics that is adjacent render it not improbable that 
in a not very remote future we may know, as a matter 
of demonstration, some things to be true which it has 
been the custom to laugh at; but unless all modern 
science is based on false premises, it is impossible that 
many of the statements here pressed upon our credulity 
can be other than distempered dreams. Not only do the 
authors receive the ordinary ghost story, but they believe 
in the reality of witchcraft. If their convictions be true, 
we are much less enlightened than were our ancestors of 
the seventeenth century, and it is one of the first duties 
of the legislature to re-enact the old laws against sorcery. 
However it may be with the belief in ghosts, we had 
imagined that the vampire and lycanthropy had passed 
into the world of shadows, never to trouble mankind 
again. We were mistaken, it seems. They are still 
received as truths, and a scientific explanation of the 
phenomena attempted. 


Bua By the late Clement Mansfield , M.A, 
LD, VERBL by hie 


As ru works of one of the valued and welcome contri- 
butors to‘ N. & Q.’ for nearly forty years, Dr. Ingleby's 
‘Essays,’ in the three hundred of this volume, de- 
serve a few words in honour of his memory as well as 


for their intrinsic merits, Four of the essays are pub- 
lished for the first time—those on the ‘ Perception of 

’ «Law and igion,’ ‘Romantic History,’ and 
the ‘Mute Creation.’ ne, on ‘Some Traces of the 
Authorship of Shakespeare,’ is especially valuable and 


interesting now, from its references to at least four con- 


temporary li facts in proof of the real authorship 
of the plays. All through the essay the wide knowledge 
and critical skill and generous frankness of the writer 
are constantly apparent. Two essays on ‘ Francis 
Bacon’ and two on ‘ Coleridge’ are excellent examples 
of historical biography and literary criticism combined 
with judicial fairness and logical force. Other papers 
on ‘ Wordsworth,’ ‘De Quincey,’ ‘ H. T. Buckle,’ and 
the ‘ Ideality of the Rainbow,’ show the wide range of 
Dr. Ingleby’s sympathies, taste, and knowledge, will 
be read with interest by scientific as well as lite 
friends. Mr. Holcombe Ingleby has carefully edi 
the volume, the only fault of which is that it has no 
index to its valuable and readable contents, 


Taz tate Dr. Inciesy.—A graceful “In Memo- 
riam ” volume of one of the earliest and most welcome 
contributors to ‘N, & Q.’ has recently been issued in a 
small edition for private friends by his son. A brief 
memoir of the principal facts of his learned leisure and 
extended surveys of science as well as literature is 
given, with some extracts from his correspondence. 
Another part of the volume contains examples of literary 
taste and power, far different from his usual contribu- 
tions of facts and and verbal criticism, with his 
varied signatures of “C. M. I.,” his own full name, and 
sometimes “Jabez.” These include many epigrams, 
translations, and verses generally, some with much 
humour, and all in excellent and faultless taste. An 
autotype copy of an oil portrait is readily recognizable, 
but is far from an accurate picture of a bright, expressive. 
and genial face. 

Many readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will have learnt with regret 
the death of Mrs. Henley Jervis, who often wrote in 
these columns under the signature of “Thus,” the 
motto of her family. She was a daughter of the late 
Mr, Osborne Markham, M.P., and of his wife, née 
Martha Honora Jervis, who married for her second 
husband Sir William Cockburn, Bart., and was 
known in her later years as Lady Jervis, Mrs. Jervis 
married the late Rev. W. H. Pearson, author of the 
‘ History of the Church in France,’ who took, along with 
herself, by royal licence, the name and arms of Jervis 
only, she being the niece of the gallant admiral 
Lord St. Vincent, It is canes that a reply to her 
query respecting the late Duc ion, asked b; 
her twenty years since, should appear in the very wee 
in which her death occurred. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
nna of the — = such ad as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
te head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Tuomas C, Warsonw.—1740 is the date of the first 
edition of Colley Cibber’s ‘Apology.’ The paragraph in 
the Glasgow Evening News seems, however, founded on 
a complete misapprehension. Instead of fetching 
pounds, it has been frequently sold for as many pence. We 
cannot say what an individual copy may have realized ; 
but there must have been some wholly exceptional cir- 
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cumstance connected with it. The second edition is also 
1740, 8v0, Two copies of this—one with Tony Aston’s 
{ ‘Brief Supplement,’ far more scarce than the original 
work—are before us. This edition with the —- 

was bought at Sotheby's August 7, 1884, for 2/. 15s, 


B. H. C., Melbourne Sir William Berkeley, 


thorne, and John Kirke are also unknown. Any corre- 
spondent who can wupply these will oblige not only your- 
self, but the editor of the dictionary mentioned, and all 
students of dramatic biography. 

E. Hopson, Davos Platz.—(1) “Philistine.” This 
German application of a Biblical proper name has been 
brought into use by Carlyle, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and 
other writers on German subjects. In Germany the term 
“ Philistine” is applied to the non-academic, as opposed 
to the academic, portion of university towns, as in Eng- 
land civil is opposed to military. It is supposed in Eng- 
land to apply to the unlearned, vulgar portions of — 
See Latham’s Johnson’s * Dictionary.’ —(2) “Mill’s 

‘Logic.’ Mill is an accepted writer on logic. We 
know of no treatises supplemental to his work or 
emendatory of it. If correspondents name any, their 
communications shall appear. 

Krrren.—(1) “ Note of Interrogation.” This is an 
abbreviation of the Latin word quwestio, and is comgesea 
of the g with the o beneath it. See 1" 8, xii, 521.—(2) 
“ Black Brunswickers.” A bh that wore black for 
the death of the duke, its commander, and took part in 
the Waterloo campaign.—(3) Hugh Bourne was the Bee 
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ADVERTISEMENTS should be at the 
Office not later than 10 o’clock on WEDNES. 
DAY Morning. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Knightabridge. 
The Works of J. Hall Stevenson. (Sterne’s Cousin.) 


J. Hawes, Mill Hill, Hendon, N.W. 


ANTED, COPIES of NOTES anp Q 
court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-iane, E.O. 


LITTERATE M.P.s, —— 


Latin 


STEPHENS, 10, Cie 


YPE-WRITING, — Authors’ MSS, Tales, 


For terms (very moderate) . WATSO) ps. 
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R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 


and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 
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perty 
ears’ experience. Highest references. Consulta- 


lish founder of the sect known as Primitive Methodist 
(4) Romé de l'Isle (Jean Baptiste Louis) was a French 
mineralogist and physician of the last century. 

R, C.—*“ Though lost to sigit to memory dear” is 
from a song by George Linley. See ‘N, & Q.,’ 6% 8. xi, 
60, and abundant other references. 

F. D. T. (“Cooper’s ‘Athenw Cantabrigienses’”’).— 
No third volume has, we are told, been publi 

H. (“Golden Horde ”’),—See ‘N, & Q.,’ 7% 
8. v, 8, 117. 

Corricenpum,—P, 161, col, 2, line 21, for “ Hohman” 
read Holman. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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Within its six hundred and odd pages may be 


found almost thata man can seek to know. 
It is, indeed, to impossible to over-estimate its utility. 
is, moreover, a Y 
Notes and Queries. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, and all Booksellers. 


tion free.—la, ren, E.C, 


PICKERING & CHATTO, Dealers in Old and 
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66, Haymarket, SW. 


of BOOKS (32 pp., No. 155), con 
taining many scarce items, most 
free to Collectors upon application to M. l. 233, 


teh UTOGRABH CATALOGUE (8 pages) also ready at same address. 
W. HARPER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW LIST. 


SECOND EDITION 
In crown 8yo, olive cloth, 6s. post free, 


SECOND SERIES of OBITER 


DICTA. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


series the sable and, well 
“ These eleven essays are terse and scholarly, humorous and sugges- 
sympathetic and witty ; and as to his style, there are only two 
three who could express so well such things as Mr. 

* Obiter Dicta’ is « book to read and delight in, 
—Graphic. 


“ We advise all our readers either to procure immediately from their 
libraries, or, better, from their booksel! this charming volume, 
which is in every sense a thing of beauty.” Shefield 7 Telegraph. 

“ These essays can be ss and relished without imposing too 
a strain on the reader's tion, and yet leave bebind's 
deposit of ideas and facta t that is worth Tetaining.” cottish Leader. 

“ Mr. Birrell certainly writes very brigh' eo me He is 
never dull ; has vom of of 
allusion.”—Globe. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 
DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(1) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 
*CHICHTEN. With Notes, Questions for Conversation, and 
Vocabulary. Twenty-sixth Edition. cloth, 


2. GOETHE'S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With aay “Ay Biogra- 
Notes, and Vooabulary. Enghth Edition. 


$8. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index. New Edition. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ Dr. Buchheim's notes give all the historical and geographical in- 
formation needed.”"—Journal of Education. 


DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 

Part 1.—Contents: 1. EI SERRE, % DICHTER UND PAGE. 

3, DER HAUSSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary, Tenth 
Edition. 1%mo. cloth, 

Part IL. —Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 

3. List id PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 

bdition. cloth, 28. 6d. 


"Pertel. and II, together in 1 vol. 4s, 6d. 


Part ITI.—Contents: DER AGENT. In Five Ad Acta. 
With N Second Edition. 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth 
cloth, is, 6d. 
Crown Svo. 4s, 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his * Reise in die Bupigectinl Geqenten 
des neven Continents’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), end 

*Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
“ Ranks fer above the ordinary run of educational books....The 

Dotes and scienti fc glomary are wFitten with great care and lucidity 
“* We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 

Teading-book tor the middle or bigher 


forms."—Acaderny, 
Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth %. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAaY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 54 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 
With an Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
and an ptroducti ntai the Biements of Grammar, by L. 
BRAUNFELS and A.C. Wi TE. 


Fourth Edition, 1%mo. eloth, 3a. éd. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


Price 1a. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE to be every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. BOMLEN. 


12mo. 48. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


a “Sy PRALDERSDUREF. 
1¢mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and “EASY METHOD 

of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 

FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 

SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 

The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. eloth, 3¢, 


Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary, 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 34. 64. 
LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


Ue of Raglan tants to fein the practon of 
to the same, 3s. 6d. 
18mo. cloth, 
A GUIDE to the STUDY of 
ALIAN By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5¢, 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
fects Prose the Century to 
with Notes for Begi 


Twelfth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3e. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 


vised and Improved by A. GALLENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, London.— ‘A KEY to the Exercises, 1tmo. sewed, ls. 


Price 5s. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Time 
With Notes aod Biographical Notices by LUU isa a. MERI VALE. 


“The ty give the reader i the assistance — he can require. 
too, that the Pvssesses net only an accurate 
tance with the italian bus critical powers of 
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